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Foreign Chemists in British Factories 

Dr. G. C. CLAYTON, M.P., president of the Institute 
of Chemistry, is carrying on a useful little campaign 
in the House of Commons in the interests of British 
chemists who feel somewhat aggrieved by the continued 
employment of a number of foreign chemists in British 
beet sugar factories. Although the number of aliens 
employed has been reduced, the higher positions are 
still mostly held by men of foreign nationality. Aliens 
employed under permit in 1930 numbered 67, in 1931 
they numbered 25, and last month the total was 12, 


of whom six were superintendents or technical 
managers, but in addition to these there were 18 


permanently resident aliens. 

In the House of Commons shortly before Christmas, 
Dr. Clayton asked whether the British beet sugar 
companies had yet given any undertaking to replace 
the 18 permanently resident aliens by British subjects. 
He was informed by Mr. Hudson, Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Muimistry of Labour, that as these 
persons were permanently resident in this country, the 
question of such an undertaking from the employers 
did not arise; whereon Dr. Clayton asked whether it 
was not the intention that British subjects should be 
trained to take the place of those aliens, and received 
the reply that Mr. Hudson gathered that some British 
subjects were trained and that the persons who were 
brought in, in anticipation of the training, had left the 
country ; but there were others whom it had been found 
impossible to replace by British subjects, and they had 
now become permanently resident here. Dr. Clayton 
has intimated that he does not consider the above 
reply satisfactory and will confer on the matter still 
further with the Ministers concerned. 


British Industries Fair 

TEN THOUSAND copies of the advance overseas 
edition of the catalogue of the 1933 British Industries 
Fair, which opens on February 20 and continues to 
March 3, were dispatched to prospective overseas 
buyers by the Department of Overseas Trade last week 
end. As the catalogue indicates, the Fair will be of 
record proportions. It contains, for example, descrip- 
tions of the displays of some 1,429 exhibitors in 
London—at Olympia and the White City—compared 
with 1,230 in the corresponding catalogue for the last 
Fair. Olympia, as formerly, is devoted to the 
‘lighter ’’ industries, including chemicals. On 
account of its growth, the furniture section this year 
has been moved to the White City, which it shares 


Comments 


with the textiles section. The conibined areas occupied 
py all sections at Olympia and the White City this 
year amount to some 455,900 square feet compared with 
392,200 square teet at the last Fair, which itself was 
larger than any previous Fair. 

Accompanying the advance catalogue is a list of 
exhibitors in the ‘* heavy industries *’ section of the 
Fair at Castle Bromwich, Birmingham, with a 
summary of the scope of each of the chief industrial 
groups. The indoor exhibition area at Castle 
Bromwich amounts to 250,000 square feet, and both 
additional buildings and outdoor space have been pro- 
vided this vear at Birtuingham where the pressure on 
space has been so overwhelming that many exhibitors 
have already agreed to share their allotted space with 
those who otherwise would have been crowded out. 
Altogether the floor area of the buildings occupied in 
London and Birmingham will be nearly 30 acres and 
the frontage of the indoor 
about twenty mules—every inch of the way from 
Olympia to Windsor Castle. The advance catalogue, 
it may be noted, is not circulated in Great Britain, 
except to the Press. It is prepared for the convenience 
of overseas buyers who desire, before leaving their 
native lands, to be+ provided with information about 
exhibits and arrangeme iis of especial interest and value 
to them. Incidentally, more overseas buyers than 
ever have indicated their intention to visit the Fair this 
year. 


stands will run to round 


Conditions in Germany 


\VE review in other pages an interesting report on 
current economic conditions in Germany, prepared by 
Mr. J. W. F. Thelwall, Commercial Counsellor at the 
British Embassy, Berlin, and published by the Depart- 
ment of Overseas Trade. During the year dealt with 
in the report, the whole of German economy was 
dominated by and subordinated to one aim, namely 
the protection of the mark exchange. The main 
feature of the policy adopted to achieve this end is 
that foreign means of payment and claims expressed 
in foreign currency may be dealt in only by or through 
the Reichsbank, and that reichsmarks may not be 
exported. The Reichsbank has permitted all banks 
that keep a clearing account with it and all recognised 
exchange offices and the railways, hotels, shipping 
companies, etc., to deal in foreign exchange on behalf 
of customers, within the limits imposed by the regula- 
tions. These regulations are fully explained in the 
report. 
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It is pointed out that the reasons why Germany 
took upon herself the hard and painful task of fighting 
for the maintenance of a gold currency are, firstly, that 
as she is a large debtor in gold currency internally and 
externally, a devaluation of the mark would make her 
burden in this respect unbearable, and secondly, that 
the German nation has, after the experiences of infla- 
tion, extremely suspicious of any currency 
except strict adherence to gold, however well 
such an alternative might appear to be devised and 
controlled. The report deals with the development of 
the Reichsbank since July, 1931, and the role which it 
has played both in influe ncing the money market and 


become 
policy, 


in manipulating its resources of gold and_ foreign 
exchange. The action of the banks in putting 
extremely severe pressure on their debtors in order 


to regain liquidity and to reduce the newly incurred 
obligations towards the Reichsbank, 
increase in 


caused a terrifying 
bankruptcies and compositions. 

The Chemical Situation 

CONSIDERABLE attention 1s devoted in Mr. Thelwall’s 
report to the principal German industries, which 
chemicals and allied products take a prominent place. 
A year ago it was announced that the German chemical 
industry had suffered its first setback for six years 
owing to continued depression among its principal 
consumers, but there had been a recovery and the posi- 
tion was regarded with optimism. The present report 
quotes a statement from the 1. G. Farbenindustrie that 


the disruption of normal international credit and 
commercial transactions interfered with sales abroad. 
There was, however, only a slight fall in sales of 


chemicals in the year under review compared with 
the previous year, and lower costs of production 
enabled a reduction in prices to be made. There was 
a substantial increase in the sales of pharmaceuticals, 
in spite of obstacles placed in the way of imports by 
other countries. 

The unfavourable position of agriculture did not pre- 
vent a higher turnover in ‘kinds of insecticides. 
The demand for perfumes remained at about the same 
level as in 1930, and the loss sustained in photographic 
materials was relatively small. of rayon 
greater than in the previous vear, when Germany was 
one of the few European countries to have extended 


some 


Sales were 


ier rayon requirements, but prices were depressed 
wt to keen competition. Sales of nitrogen in 
Germany and abroad during the year 1931-32 were 


together about 15 per cent. lower than in 1930-31. 
Requirements of nitrogen for technical purposes were 
much lower than usual. For the first quarter of 1932 
there was a drop in sales of 20 per cent. in comparison 
with the first three months of 1931. The turnover in 
dyestuffs developed satisfactorily, the decrease in th 
home market and certain European countries bein; 


compensated by additional demands from overseas. 


The Sulphate of Ammonia Market 

PROPAGANDA work in the interests of the sulphate o 
ammonia industry in this country has been carried on 
now for a period of 35 years, for the last twelve of 
which the work has been conducted by the British 
Sulphate of Ammonia Federation, whose recently 
issued annual report records a decrease of about 8.3 
per cent. in the world production of fixed nitrogen. 
The figures given in the report reveal that stocks have 
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some 150,000 metric tons 
This decrease is reflected proportionately 
in all types of nitrogen tertilisers, with the exception 
of Chilean nitrate, stocks of which have increased by 
not less than 140,000 tons of product. ‘The world 
consumption of nitrogen decreased by 61,517 
3; per cent. following on a decrease of 17 per cent. 
in the previous year, but an outstanding feature of 
the report is the statement that the home consumption 
of sulphate of ammonia showed an increase on the 


been allowed to decline by 
of nitrogen. 


tons, or 


1930-31 figures of 62,454 tons, or 37.6 per cent. 
t.xcept for the boom years, 1917-1919, the total con- 
sumption of 228,278 tons had never before been 


reached. The increase was in all parts of the home 
market, but was greatest proportionately in Ireland, 
where the figure reached 63 per cent. 

This large increase in home consumption is attributed 
to the very low prices. The Federation states that it 
cannot be ascribed to an outstanding increase in the 
use of ammonium sulphate on any one particular crop, 
except perhaps on grass land in Ireland, but that it 1s 
due partly to increased use for all crops on which 
sulphate is usually applied and partly to replacement 
of the higher priced nitrogen fertilisers. Exports, 
although slightly down on the year, still form a large 
part of the trade in this fertiliser. Total exports for 
the vear amounted to 377,052 tons, including 184,167 
tons to Spain, Portugal and the Canaries, 52,159 tons 
to Japan, 44,314 tons to China and Hong Kong and 
35.421 tons to India and Ceylon. 


Active Propaganda 

THE decision of the Federation to maintain its 
propaganda efforts and stalf, in spite of the prevailing 
difficulties, was fully justified by the results obtained 
during the year under review. Close touch was kept 
with agents, merchants and consumers and this was 
of benefit in combating all forms of competition and in 
inaking increased sales at every available point. The 
iow level of prices created fresh and hitherto untapped 
goodwill for sulphate of ammomia, which should ensure 
a permanent increase in consumption. Personal visits 
to farmers, lectures, film displays and general advisory 
work were continued and numerous practical demon- 
strations were held, as in former years, on farms all 
over the country. It is estimated that the representa- 
tives visited 6,326 farmers during the year and inter- 
viewed, in he tng some 14,000 at markets, etc. 
8,638 calls on merchants were made and 2,235 markets 


attended. Visits to educational officials and centres 
numbered 954; 275 lectures were given during the 


year to audiences totalling 14,500 and a further 3,283 
farmers attended demonstrations in the field. 

During the season, 1,843 visitors were received at 
the research station at Jealott’s Hill, where work on 
the use of sulphate of ammonia on grass lands was 
carried a stage further, with promising results. The 
use of sulphate of ammonia in obtaining early and late 
bites can now be regarded as an established practice 
in British agriculture. Mr. T. H. J. Carroll, one of 
the earliest members of the Federation propaganda 
staff, took up new duties in the Canary Islands during 
the year. In Portugal and Spain, active propaganda 
is being carried out by resident technical staffs. <A 
new film, ‘ ‘Our Daily Bread,’’ was prepared, showing 


the results of numerous experiments with sulphate of 
ammonia in Portugal, and met with a great reception. 
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The Patents Act and the Chemical Industry 
How It will Improve the Status of British Patents 


\t a joint meeting of the London section of the Society of 
Chemical Industry and the Institution of Chemical Engineers, 
held at Burlington House on January 2, Mr. C. Hollins, ct 
the Lega! Department of Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
paper in which he enumerated the changes in 
patent law introduced by t Patents Act oft and 
discussed some of them in detail. 

\parit trom provisions relating to designs, 
there were some 37 innovations in the 1932 Act, dealing with 
matters of applications and search, opposition, revocation and 
infringement, the appeal tribunal, ete. ‘The alterations in 
the prescribed time limits for completion, acceptance, opposi- 
tion, belated opposition and sealing, he said, would command 
ready approval, and he went on to examine more closely, 
from the point of view of the chemical industry, some ot the 
other provisions. Che first of these related to the abuse ot 
user patents. By Section 38 it was forbidden to insert in any 
licence under a patent a condition that the licensee should 
purchase from the licensor supplies of an article not protected 
by the patent. Such a condition was null and void, and its 
presence in an existing licence Was a complete answer to an 
infringement action. ‘This provision, originally aimed at 
manufacturers of unpatented machines for making patented 
articles, could be evaded in half-a-dozen ways by the people 
hand, it was a serious 


presented a 
¢ nCW 1932, 


said the author, 


Was intended to hit and, on the othet 
embarrassment to comprehensive trade agreements never con- 
templated by the framers of the 


A Glaring Case 


\ glaring case which eluded this section that of a 
foreign owner of a patent for the chief or only use of an un- 
patented chemical, which chemical Mr. Hollins referred to 
aq" A He issued no licences (and Section 35 Was there- 
tor inapplicable), but had a verbal understanding with his 
customers that so long as they purchased all their require- 
ments of ** A’? from him he would not exercise against them 
his rights under the patent. By this means he acquired a 
complete monopoly in the substance ** A,’ in which neither 
he nor anyone else had any rights whatever. Section 27 of 
he old Act was useless against him. Provisions had been 
made in the new Act to the effect that (taking as an example 
the illustration given) if the manufacturer, use or sale of “A” 
in this country was unfairly prejudiced, there was an abuse 
of monopoly: and the special remedy provided for this parti- 
cular abuse was a compulsory licence to the aggrieved manu 
facturer ** and to such of his customers as the Comptrollei 
may think expedient."” Naturally, the customers must be 
hona fide customers, and not people who merely purchased a 
small proportion of their supplies of ** A”? from the British 
manutacturer in order to get the licence. This rather sug- 
gested that the Comptroller would be invited to contravene 
Section 38, but doubtless he would avail himself of 
other of the half-dozen evasions already referred to. 


The Appeal Tribunal 

Coming to the Appeal Tribunal, Mr. Hollins said that the 
disadvantage of appeals having to be made to a series of 
rapidly changing Law Officers had long been apparent: the 
appointment of a High Court Judge to deal with appeals 
from the Comptroller's decisions was an excellent move, 
especially as it was accompanied by power to call in an 
in highly technical Experience of the high 
amounting sometimes to hundreds of pounds, involved 
in appeals under Section 26 (belated opposition) to a Judge 


section, 


Was 


one 1! 


a-sessol 


cases. 


costs, 


3 ' , ; ! 
in chambers had given rise, when the Bill was first intro- 
duced, to considerable fears that a similarly high scale of 
costs would be imposed by the new Appeal Tribunal. As 


finally amended, however, the Act provided that in respect 
of the award of costs the practice hitherto adopted by the 
Law Officer should be tollowed. The assessor (in cases 


where one was needed) was to be paid by the Treasury, The 
Judge appointed by the Lord Chancellor to be the Appeal 
Tribunal was Mr. Justice Luxmoore. 

In connection with Section 21 (dealing with amendments 
aftet some disappointment and dissatisfaction 
vould be new Act. These proposed amend- 


acceptance 
created by the 


ments must be advertised, and might be opposed. Under 
the \cts the decision ot the Comptroller was subject to 
appeal to the Law Officer. ‘The new Act, however, divided 
the amendment cases into two groups—those concerning ac- 
cepted but unsealed patents, and those concerning sealed 
patents. In the first group, appeal was made to the Appeal 
Pribunal, and in the second group to the High Court. That 
meant that a poor inventor, who tried to amend a granted 
patent, was in etfect debarred from appeal against the Comp- 
iroller’s decision, since the costs would be High Court costs 
and beyond his means. It had been argued that amendment 
of granted patents was usually the preliminary to infringe- 
ment proceedings, and that, therefore, the appeal should 
properly be to the Court. On the other hand, there could 
surely be no better appeal tribunal on such matters than the 
patents Judge specially appointed for the purpose. rhe 
Board of Trade had suggested that it was a matter of prin- 
ciple that appeals before grant should go to the Appeal Tri- 
bunal (or Law Officer) and after grant to the Court. This 
was a principle which seemed to have been newly invented, 


old 


and in Mr. Hollins’s opinion it had no substance. He sub 
mitted that it would have been far better to have allowed 
appeals on belated oppositions to be heard by the \ppeal 


Tribunal, which, as now established, was peculiarly fitted for 


task. 


such a 


Chemical Product Claims 


With regard to chemical product claims, Mr. Hollins said 
that the much debated Section 38A in the old Acts provided 
that in inventions relating to product 
claims must be restricted to the products 


chemi al proc esses 


* when prepared Ol 


produced by the special methods or processes of manufacture 
described and claimed or by their obvious chemical equiva- 
lents."" The word * special ’’ was the cause of the trouble 


In one case the Law Officer had held that the word must be 
given a meaning, and he had given it one which had enabled 
the Comptroller to disallow chemical product claims in all 
where the process was not a *‘ special *’ one: and it 
was but a small step from that to the requirement that 
the process claims must claim a ‘** special *’ process and not 
the mere novel application of a known chemical reaction. It 
must be evident that the word ** special *’ was not intended 
o be fraught with such wealth of meaning: indeed, the 
clause conveyed correctly the intention of its framers when the 
The Sargant Committee had 


cases 


even 


word was omitted altogether. 


favoured this view, but had suggested the substitution of 
** particular ’’ for ‘** special,’’ but that word would have had 
to be given a meaning, and since no meaning was intended, 


clause as it stood 


So lone as the 


any meaning must be the wrong one. ‘The 
nullified the decision in the case referred to. 
process was particularly described and ascertained (as re- 
quired by Section 2) there could be a claim to the product of 
that process, even though the process itself was not of such 
novelty or inventiveness that it could properly form the sub- 
ject of a separate claim. A chemical invention, as, for exam- 
ple, a new azo dye or rubber accelerator, frequently relied 
for its inventiveness and novelty on the product itself rather 
than on the method of producing it 


a 


Extension of Search 


extension of search, 


within the 


with 
that “‘ If it is 
that any anticipatory publi- 


dealing 
stated 


The amended Section 
was modestly worded. It 
knowledge ot the Comptrollet 
cation other than British specifications of the last 50 years 
exist, he may cite them. The search was no longer limited 
to British specifications: in fact, apart from the limitation 


to 50 instead of 100 years, this gave the Comptroller exactly 
the same power to cite publication as was possessed by the 
German Patent Office. Che addition of fi to the fee on 


filing a complete specification (making a total of £6 for 4 
vears’ protection) would not be grudged by anyone who de- 
sired to see our patent system rank with the best foreign 
systems 

The grounds for revocation of a 
attention, but some were of particular 


merited careful 
chemists 


patent 
Interest to 





first inventor Was not one 


rhe question of inventor- 


(One of them Was that the true and 
the applicants tor the patent. 
ventions arising out of departmental research was 


the name of each person who had 








not alWavs easy to decide, 





made anv inventive contribution to the work should, as a 
mattel precaution, he included During Its passage 
through the Patent Othce the specification mig be stripped 
t the Tteatures originally deemed to constitute the majo! part 


in a torm contain- 


t the invention, and might emerge finally 
ing only minor features of which the true and first inventor 
was some laboratory assistant whose name did not appear. 
\nother ground was that the invention was not useful. his 
meant, of course, that the invention did not work It also 
inciuded Cases Where the invention tay 1n the introduction ot 
n additi ane ol nuseful step into a known process 
without affecting the end result. Another was “* that the com 
plete specification does not disclose the best method ot per- 
formance of the invention known to the applicant for the 
patent en the specification was left at the Patent Ofhc: 
Unfortunate Wording 

his wording, said Mr. H =, Was rather unfortunate, 
nd did not seem to be supported by case law. In all the 
cases he had been able to find, the ruling was that a patente 


method, wilfully concealed it, deserved 


who, knowing the best 








to lose his patent \ further ground was that of prioi 
ecret working of the invention, except by the Government 

> agents It, | the prior working were experimen- 
il, the pate yas not invalidated. An interesting question 
vas whethe e product of such experimental working might 
be sold tor profit hat commercial working might still be 
xperimental was early contemplated by a proviso to Sec- 
tion 41, where the words were ** commercially . . othe 
wise than for the purpose of reasonable tria Phere could 





be no serious objection to an experimente! ecouping himselt 
for the cost of his experiment: bv selling the product, but 
profitable sales made the experimental nature of the work 
somewhat suspe and threw the burden of proof very defi- 
nitely upon the patentee 

On the wl . Mr. Hollins, he felt sure chemists would 
agrTe e new Act had greatly advanced the patent law, 
He suggested, however, that in the next Patents Act, apart 
from t adjustment of matters to which he had _ referred, 
there should be provision ving the Comptroller a further 
stalme ot 1 er over subject-matte The new Section 
75 suggested a method of compromise between those who 
Tave c he German svstem, 72.¢€.., 


complete control over sub- 


the Patent Ottce, and those who would leave 


yect-Matter by 





h matters to the Court Let the case law be searched 

number of guiding rules laid down (as in Section 7 

which the Comptroller should have power to refuse 

1 patent r want of subject-matter, but outside which he 

should have no power of refusal. Che guiding rules, he sug 

gested, would not aim at completeness, but rather at thi 

exciusion of e 1! =ses of papel patents which, under oul 

prese svstem, were a burden to the inventor and to the 
ma racture 

Points from the Discussion 
Mr. F. HERON ROGERS was not in tavour of giving wide 


liscretionary powers to the Patent Ottce over subject-matter. 


Prior to the passing of the new Act the Comptroller had had 
practically no powers: although the Comptroller should have 
power to throw applications for patents which were not 
n accord with natural laws, if his powers were extended, 
where would they stop? He considered it wrong to put into 
the hands of such tribunal the decision as to what repre 


An 
tribunals 
give an unbiassed opinion. 
what had seemed stupid 
Was in 


sented pr and what did not 
applic its 


vhich were perhaps better able to 


UTeSS 


represent 


before 


progress. 
ation should take chance othe! 


It might be proved subsequently that 


en an application was filed 


tact a meritorious 1n- 
ention. 

Mr. H. B 
oller should have 
fictitious inventions. 


Office, and had 


ELKINGTON considered it right 


that the Comp- 


powet refuse applications in respect ot 
He had fought many cases in the Patent 
securing the refusal of a num- 
rs who were trying to 
He was think- 


ocess, and there were cases 


succeeded in 


ber of patents applied for by foreigne 
re-patent i 
ing particular 


] in Mnection sth 
aiso in 1ectio! Vit 


ventions made in 1913 and 


Bergius 


IQI4 


f th DI 

Oo é 
\ Q pl 
vestuft 
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Dr. H. LEVINSTEIN supported the view that the Comptrolle1 
of the Patent Office should have the widest possible powers, 
first because he had great respect for the capacity of the 
Patent Office, and secondly because the time to decide whether 
a monopoly was rightly or wrongly granted, was the date of 
application and 12 or 13 years afterwards. In one 
infringement was alleged on the day before the patent 
expired. Where large amounts of capital had been involved 
no one but a fool would hesitate to encour- 


not 10 OF 


case 


in bie 


oge the finest talent in the event of litigation, and in a mattel 


which demanded specialised knowledge very high tees were 
claimed. To limit the cost of litigation was an illogical way 


Inventions, 


of attacking the problem. We must limit the number of 
monopolies and ensure that those that were granted were 
justified. Something like 30,000 patents were granted pet 
annum, of which 3,000 to 4,000 probably belonged to the 
chemical sections. 


Powers given to the Comptroller 
Mr. G. S. W. MARLOW opinion that the present 
system, whereby the powers of the Comptroller to investigate 
subject-matter were strictly limited, was the correct and pro- 
per procedure. If, Dr. Levinstein had suggested, the 
validity of a patent could be fought out at the application 


Was ot 


as 


stage, there would be highly expensive patent actions fought 
at that stage and an inventor who was not connected witb 
a large and important firm would find it practically impos- 
~ible to get a monopoly at all. Such a svstem would not 


encourage British industry. 

Dr. DEHN dealing with the question as to the powers given 
to the Comptroller, said he was rather jealous of the liberties 
of the public and did not like to see the bureaucracy wielding 
much power. In many cases the question of subject- 
ter could not be decided properly at the date of the appli- 
cation: far better judgment could be formed when the inven- 
tion had been tested. He expressed regret that the Board of 
Patents Committee had not been able to adopt a sug- 
privilege in respect of communications 
Any such communication 
the issue could be ordered to be produced. The 
fact that they were not privileged would increase the difh- 
culties under which agents carried on their work. With re- 
vard to the activities of the Joint Chemical Committee, he 
expressed the hope that in future it would not suggest revo- 
lutionary changes in the British patent law, on behalf of 
the chemical industry, until it had satisfied itself that the 
proposed changes were approved by the constituent organisa- 
tions. 

Mr. W. H. BALLANTYNE said the introduction of the search 
by the Patent Office was a great disaster to British industry 
it interfered with the ordinary flow of inventive work. 
He knew of no case decided by the High Court before January 
i, 1905, in which a patent was held to be invalid on the ground 
of anticipation by an earlier patent. The idea that the search 
of value nonsense. With regard to prior working 
an invention before patenting, as a ground for revocation, 
he said that many of the very best inventions had been used 
the purpose of profit before the patents were taken out. 
He was sorry that the opportunity was not taken to get rid 
of the ridiculous bugbear of the Comptroller rejecting appli- 
ation on the ground of lack of subject matter. 

Patents of Addition 

Major H. BLIiss pointed out that the section relating to 
patents of addition provided that a patentee who owned two 
patents might have the second made a patent of addition to 
the first The patentee was defined as the man who was for 
the time being on the register, and the result was, as he read 
it, that if two separate inventors sold their patents to a firm, 
the firm could then have the second invention made a patent 
f addition to the first. That might be of interest to firms 
holding a great number of patents. With reference to claims 


too 


Mla 


rrade 
vestion concerning 
between clients and patent agents. 


relevant to 


because 


was was 


of 


for 


for substances, in some cases the value was in the work done 
in discovering its properties, rather than in the method of 
producing it, and he suggested that the section of the Act 


would be very much improved if claims for new substances 
were definitely allowed: some provision could also be made 
by which a subsequent inventor, who found a better method 
f making the substance, could have a compulsory licence 
on the usual terms. Where a new dve or drug was produced 
the real credit was in the production of it, and something 


should be given for it 
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Notes on the Testing of Distillation Plant 
By A. J. V. UNDERWOOD, D.Sc. 
IN the course of his paper on ** The Theory and Practice of Testing Stills,"* read befor: Institution of Chemical Engineers on 
December 14, Dr. A. J. VV. Underwood dealt with a number of points which are often overlooked by manutacturers of the plant as 


well as by users 


PLANT tests may be primarily undertaken to ascertain whethe! 
certain guarantees, specified in the contract tor the purchase 
of the plant, have been fulfilled. (nother reason is to deter- 
mine the pertormance of a plant in order to be able to judg: 
whether it is capable of improvement, or how its performance 
compares with that of another plant pertorming the sami 
function, or with that of the same plant at a previous date. 
rhe latter may be desirable in a still used for 
corrosive liquids where the efficiency may be seriously affected 
by corrosion of the bukbler caps. Other reasons are the 
development of a new or modified design of plant and the 
determination of optimum operating conditions or performance 
of a plant for the treatment of a new product. 

Before commencing a test it is essential that a definite plan 
be made covering the objects and conditions of the test, and 
that this plan be adhered to throughout the test. A test, 
made on a new plant to ascertain if the manufacturer's 
guarantees have been fulfilled, will generally be made in the 
presence of representatives of both the manufacturers and 
the purchaser of the plant. ‘The procedure should be agreed 
before commencing the test, and it should be definitely ar- 
1anged that only one person gives instructions to the person 
nel operating the plant during the test. With a new type 
of plant, unfamiliar to the factory personnel, the operating 
directions would generally be given by the maker's repre 
sentative, and pcssibly the actual operators might be tem- 
porarily supplied by the makers of the plant if this has been 
specified in the purchase contract. f 


the case ol 


The function of the fac- 
tory stafl would then be limited to obtaining necessary data 
during the test, though the men who were to run the plant 
later would at the same time be on the plant to receive in- 
struction in operating it. Where the plant is one with which 
the factory statf is already familiar, the maker’s representa 
tive would normally be present merely as an observer. 


Duration of the Test 


The duration of the test should be fixed with regard to local 
circumstances so that any periodic variations in operating 
conditions are included in the test period—for example, pos- 
sible variations in steam or water supply, composition of feed, 
etc. The actual test should not commence until steady con- 
ditions have been attained unless the time required for start- 
ing up is one of the factors under guarantee. Where a plant 
is to be run for limited periods, for example, on account ot 
Isxcise regulations, the time required for starting-up and 
shutting-down may be an important point. For stills heated 
by steam the time required to attain steady operation may be 
4 to © hours. For stills heated by direct firing the time re- 
quired would generally be greater and would be determined 
mainly by the time required for heating up the brick 
work, etc., rather than for bringing the distilling plant propet 
into operation. A period of 6 to 8 hours should be regarded 
as a minimum for the duration of the test. Where automatic 
control is used to a considerable extent for operating the 
plant, the test period should be as long as possible in orde1 
to test the response of the automatic controls to varving con- 
ditions. 

Before attempting to commence the test, water, steam, etc., 
should be circulated through the whole system to test all 
joints, valves and connections, and to make sure that suft- 
cient ‘‘ breathers ‘* are provided to prevent the possibility 
of air-locks. \ll meters, thermometers, pressure gauges, 
etc., Which are to be used during the test should also be 
checked or calibrated beforehand. 

If it is desired to test the plant under different sets of con 
ditions, a period of sufficient length should be allowed before 
altering the conditions so that each period can be regarded 
as a separate test. For instance, it might be desired to test 
the plant not only at its normal output, but also to force it 
to its maximum possible output to determine what losses then 
take place. In a time of heavy production it is often an 


Parts of this paper are reprinted below. 


economic advantage to obtain additional output at the cost 
of some loss. In a methanol concentrating still, for exam- 
ple, the feed and output can be increased by reducing the 
reflux ratio so as to maintain the same permissible vapour 
velocity. ‘fo maintain the same quality of product with the 
reflux ratio necessitates lengthening the concentrating 
column, that is, lowering the feed, thus reducing the ex- 
hausting column and causing some loss of methanol in the 

Up to a certain limit this procedure may be profit- 


LOWe!l 


effluent. 
able and the limit may be determined by actual test or by 
calculation, once the plate efficiency is known. Such tests 
must obviously be carried out separately from tests on normal 
operation, 


The data to be obtained during the test should be sufficient 
to furnish complete material and heat balances for the plant. 


Complete Material and Heat Balances 


lt is unsatisfactory to determine important data by difference. 
\ny resule deduced in this way will include all the errors 
of the results used to obtain it. For instance, in a distill- 
ing plant producing three products, from the amount of the 
feed and two of the products the amount of the third pro- 
duct might be obtained by difference, but this figure 
would be liable to the total errors of the three figures 
from which it was obtained, there would be no check on the 
‘ccuracy of those results, and there would be no measure- 
ment of the material during the distillation. A 
balance is necessary not only to show if serious errors exist, 
but also to indicate the order of the errors involved in the 
measurements. 

For complete material balance the quantities and composi- 
tions of the feed or feeds to the still and all products ob- 
tained from it must be determined, a worthless residue such 
as water being also designated as a product in this sense. 
Material balances for each component present in the mixture 
can thus be drawn up. Where live steam is used as a heat- 
ing medium, its amount will also appear in the material 
balance. The method used for measuring these quantities 
will depend on circumstances. Usually storage vessels ar¢ 
available from which the feed is drawn or in which the pro- 
ducts are collected, and the weights of these can be obtained 
from the calibrations of the vessels and the specific gravities. 
Where one of the products—for example, water—is run to 
waste this method is not usually available, and a weir o1 
notch or a small collecting tank fitted with an orifice might 
be used. Any device, such as an orifice or a Venturi meter, 
which would cause back-pressure on the column, would be 
inadmissible. Where the effluent runs away hot, precau- 
tions must be taken when measuring it to prevent excessive 


} 


loss by evaporation. 


loss of 


Determining Rates of Flow 


In addition to determining the total quantities of the feed 
and products tor the test period as described above, it is also 
desirable to determine the rates of flow at frequent intervals, 
not only as a check on the measurements, but also to provide 
an indication of the variations from the average rate. For 
the products this can usually be done by finding the weight 
or veiume collected in a suitable measuring vessel over a 
short period. For the feed this will not generally be possible, 
and the only method would be to use a meter on the feed- 


pipe. It is important that the product be drawn off at the 
correct rate: if too much is drawn off its strength will fall, 
and if too little is drawn off the concentration of the mort 


volatile component in the residue will ultimately rise. Both 
cases might lead to the erroneous conclusion that the frac- 
tionation was inadequate. Thermometers placed at suitable 
points in the column show whether the product is being taken 
off at the correct rate. 

rhe amounts of the different components are obtained from 
the analyses of the feed and products. Where the products 





re ot high purity the analytical methods may not be sufh- 
ntly exact to determine those components present in small 
mounts with the degree of accuracy required in such cases 
for the calculation of the plate etiiciency of the column. The 
retical plates required for any separation in- 
with comparatively small changes in com- 
which contains only a small amount of 
For the analysis of the feed and pro- 
from the storage 
quate mixing being ensured, or a continuous sample may be 
drawn throughout the test. Check samples should also be 
taken at frequent intervals and analysed separately to ascer- 
tain tl variation from the average. 


he amount ot 
The Thermal Balance 








umber of the 
creases rapidly 


a procuct 


positlo ot 


» oT The 


components. 


ducts samples may be taken vessels, ade- 





Che thermal balance is made between the heat supplied to 
he bottom of the column and the following items: the heat 
reHux, the heat carried away by the 
istillate, the heat required to raise the 
the feed-plate, the heat required 
the teed-plate temperature to its 


sed for providing the 
vapour forming the d 
teed to the te miperature of 


efiuent trom 


boiling-point, the heat lost by radiation. The reflux heat 
ind the heat ot the distillate are obtained by measuring the 
oline water used 1n the respective condensers and observ- 
ng the rise in temperature. The cooling water is measured 
iny convenicnt method such as collecting it over a given 
e in a storage esse] using meter, notch of weir Or a 
k fittec I orifice. Where the reflux and the distil- 
e are both obtained from one condenser, the refiux heat 
- obtained by difference, knowing the amount of the distil- 
t ( t eat given up in condensing and cooling to the 
emperature at which it leaves the condenser. Usually it is 
( veniel oO measure the amount of reflux, and this is 
btained by caiculation from the heat absorbed in the con- 
dense If the reflux is measured and it leaves the condense 
elow = boiling-point, the actual reflux in the column will 
be greater by the amount of vapour condensed on the top 
| é eating the reflux to its boiling-point. This correc- 
( s easily made when the amount, temperature ana come- 
sition of the reflux are known. The reflux as measured bv 
e he absorbed in the condenser gives the true reflux in 
colum egardless ot the temperature at which the reflux 
ctualiv teaves the condenser. 
Phe he required to raise the feed to its boiling-point is 
ned trom the amount and temperature of the feed. When 


« teed enters the column partly as vapour, this amount is 
necative \lternatively the heat contained in the feed above 
ts boiling point may be brought in on the other side of the 
nce as a source of supply ot heat. The heat used in 





sing the « 1ent trom the feed-plate temperature. to its 
bOLLINg-point is obtained from the known temperatures and 
:mount Radiation losses can only be estimated approxi- 


tely by calculati in the balance. It 
rhe to make the calculation, even though approximate, 
to have a check on the other figures. If appreciable, 
in the reflux by adding 
amount equivalent in latent 


mM or by the ditterence 


10n losses should be allowed for 





Heat recovered by preheat- 
g e feed ir e reflux condenser or by heat interchange 
e boiling effluent will not appear as a separate item 

at b ict ces 


Steam Consumption 


Fo ‘ n ted by steam, the steam consumption is 
btained by measurement of the condensate when coil heating 
is used or by metering where live steam is used. When the 
effluent from the column is water, it is seldom sufficient] 
accurate to measure the live steam used by the increase in 


quantity of effluent compared with that calculated from the 
positions of the feed and distillate. When 

the steam passes into the distillate and is not miscible with 
the amount used can be found by measuring the water 


amounts ana con 


} 


condensed and lowing for any water dissolved in the pro- 
duct In all cases it is essential to measure the dryness frac- 
tion of the steam entering the column, using a separating 


iorimeter or 


if the wetness is small, a throttling calorimeter. 
is best taken on a vertical pipe, not a horizontal 





ne Neglect to measure the quality of the steam may intro- 
ri lhe common assumption that steam 


error. 
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which is superheated at the boiler remains superheated unul 
it enters the column is not always justified. 

Where the pliant is heated by direct firing, the heat sup- 
plied to the column, and not the heat supplied to the furnace 
unit, is to be taken for the distillation heat balance. For 
instance, for a tube still, the heat in the material leaving the 
furnace unit is the relevant figure for the fractionation pro- 
Che heat supplied to the furnace unit is important only 
for the efficiency of that unit, which should be calculated 
separately. The two figures may be combined to give an 
overall heat consumption for the whole plant. 


cess. 


The Refiux Ratio 


lhe reflux ratio being known from the amounts of the reflux 
and the product, the number of theoretical plates required for 
the given separation can be calculated by the methods already 
described, The actual number of plates divided by this 
figure gives the “‘overall plate etticiency.’’ As pointed out 
previously, it may be desirable to take samples from plates 
below the top and above the bottom of the column in cases 
where the product or residue contains only a small amount 
of a component which is to be used in the calculation. Sam- 
ples taken at other points in the column are useful as addi- 
tional checks in calculations, and indicate whether the 
plate efticiency varies appreciably in the column. Such 
samples should be drawn off into the collecting vessel through 
mall « the sampling may be vitiated 
through excessive loss of the more volatile components by 
evaporation. When the reflux ratio approaches the minimum 
for the particular separation, the number of theoretical plates 
required increases very rapidly with very small changes in 
the reflux ratio. A small error in the measurement of the 
reflux ratio would then lead to a much larger error in cal- 
culating the plate efficiency. A column cannot be operated 
~atisfactorily with a reflux ratio too near to the minimum, as 
small reduction in the reflux 


the 


ooler, otherwise 


it would be sensitive to a 
ratio. 

\ most important point in testing a column, but one which 
is commonly overlooked, is to determine whether the feed is 
correctly placed in the column. The only satisfactory method 
of doing this is to take samples of the liquid on the feed- 
plate and on the plate above it and determine whether their 
compositions satisfy the conditions for most efficient operation 
of the plant. If liquid-vapour equilibrium are 
known for the mixture being treated, a sample of the liquid 
mn the feed-plate aione is sufficient to determine the position 
of the feed as has already been shown. ‘The other methods 
of testing whether the position of the feed is correct, namely, 
altering the feed and noting the effect on the operation of 
the column or assuming that the ratio of the number of plates 
in the concentrating column to the number in the exhausting 
column should be the same as in an ideal column, are more 
laborious and accurate. If the feed is wrongly placed, 
an incorrect result will be obtained for the plate efficiency 
and the capacity of the column will be reduced on account 


too 


the data 


less 


of the higher reflux ratio required. 


Minor Observations 


During the test, observations should be made and recorded 
of any points bearing on the practical working or control of 
the plant. For instance, the arrangement of the controls 
should be such that steam, water, feed, draw-off, etc., can be 
controlled from one point without the necessity of the operator 
running about from one floor to the other. Thermometers 
and pressure gauges should be installed in positions where 
they can be seen without climbing ladders, and sufficient illu- 
mination should be provided to render them visible. All 
important parts of the plant should be readily accessible so 
that thev can be got at without the necessity for performing 
gvmnastic feats. 

Where frequent cleaning of the plates or condensers is 
necessary, the suitability of the arrangements provided for this 
purpose is important. Variations in the pressure drop through 
the column during the test may be very important in vacuum 
distillation. The sensitivity of the plant to small changes 
in conditions, for example, steam pressure or composition of 
feed, should also be carefully noted. Sensitivity decreases 
with increasing depth of liquid on the plates and with de- 
creasing vapour velocity. 
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Conditions in the German Chemical Industry 
Further Slight Decrease in Sales 


Pik state of the German chemical industry during the year ended September, 1932, forms the subject of an important section of a 

report on the economic conditions in Germany by Mr. J. W. FE. Thelwall, Commercial Counsellor at the British Embassy, Berlin. 

The following extracts are taken from the report, which is issued by the Department of Overseas Trade (H.M. Stationery Office, 
as. Od.) 


T 


(HERE was only a slight fall in sales of chemicals, compared 
with the preceding year; lower costs of production enabled a 
reduction in prices to be made. A substantial increase was made 
in the sales of pharmaceuticals, in spite of obstacles placed 
in the way of imports by other countries. The unfavourable 
position of agriculture did not prevent a higher turnover in 
some kinds of insecticides. The demand for perfumes re- 
mained at about the same level as in 1930 and the loss sus- 
tained in photographic materials was relatively small. The 
total quantity of rayon disposed of was greater than 
in the previous years, but prices were depressed owing to 
keen competition. Sales of nitrogen fertilisers at home and 
abroad during the year 1931-32 were together about a sixth 
lower than in 1930-31. Requirements of nitrogen for tech- 
nical purposes were much lower than usual; for the first 
quarter of 1932, there was a drop in sales of 20 per cent. in 
comparison with the first three months of 1931. The turn- 
over in dyestuffs developed satisfactorily, and the decrease in 
the home market and certain European countries was com- 
pensated by additional demands from overseas. 


Nitrogen Products 

~The output of synthetic nitrogen by mining concerns in 
the Ruhr district rose from 48,000 tons in 1930 to 76,300 tons 
last year. The German Dye Trust (I. G. Farbenindustrie 
was able to reduce stocks to such an extent during the first 
quarter of 1932 that a further curtailment of output was 
avoided. The nitrogen works: at Piesteritz, belonging to thi 
Reich, were closed down from November, 1931, until March, 
1932. Total sales of nitrogen in Germany during the yea 
1931-32 amounted to 310,000 tons, compared with 357,000 tons 
In 1930-31, but exports were maintained. The decision of 
the German Government in January, 1932, to assist farmers 
by taking over credit guarantees in connection with the sup- 
ply of fertilisers led to a considerable improvement in the 
demand for nitrogen products. Sales in the first four months 
of 1932 were higher than in the corresponding period of 1931 
and stocks of some kinds of fertilisers were insufficient 
meet immediate requirements. Prices were reduced by 
per cent. from January 1, 1932. 
As efforts to revive the international nitrogen convention 
proved unsuccessful, a quota of 48,000 tons was laid down fo1 
imports of Chile saltpetre during the first six months of 1932, 
when the commercial treaty between Germany and Chile was 
provisionally extended. The Chile Saltpetre G.m.b.H., Berlin, 
lowered the selling price of 16 per cent. minimum saltpetre 
fertiliser from RM.9.95 to R.M.8.75 per 50 kg., carriage paid, 
with effect from January, 1932. prices and the nine 
months’ credit granted by the German Syndicate, together 
with foreign exchange restrictions, proved serious obstacles 
to the utilisation of the quota. In July, 1932, a European 
Nitrogen Syndicate was formed with an agreement for two 
vears, in which all the chief producers participated. The 
agreement provided for protection of home markets and the 
control and distribution of export trade. Further discus- 
sions were also opened with the Chile saltpetre industry. 


Potash Industry 


he German potash industry came under the influence of 
the world economic crisis in 1931. As a result of the heavy 
drop in the prices of agricultural products, foreign sales of 
potash decreased by 42 per cent., while home consumption fell 
off by 20 per cent. compared with 1930. Total sales of potash 
salts (K,O) by the German syndicate for 1931 amounted to 
904,000 tons, compared with 1.36 million tons in 1930; of 
these quantities 560,000 tons and 700,000 tons respectively 
were disposed of within Germany. Sales of potash salts in 
Germany from January to May, 1932, were 15 per cent. and 
34 per cent. lower than during the corresponding period of 
1931 and 1930 respectively. The reduction of prices by 10 
per cent. under the Emergency Decree of December, 1931, 


lo 
10 


Low 
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together with freight concessions granted by the syndicate, 
would appear to have strengthened the local market. Ex- 
ports of potash fertilisers in 1930 amounted to 991,684 tons 
whilst in 1931 they amounted to 540,878 tons; the decrease 
vas mainly due to lower exports to the Netherlands, United 
States of America and Scandinavia. The following table 
gives the exports of potash fertilisers from Germany in 1930 


and 1931 :— 

1930 1Q3l 

Destinations. tons. tons. 
Belgium 64,603 67,612 
Denmark 59,414 31,025 
Estonia 4,228 1,300 
Finland vat 17,962 10,569 
United Kingdom 59,988 56,381 
Italy 16,771 2,261 
Latvia 8,050 75551 
Netherlands 231,786 >1,010 
Norway 21,582 11,834 
\ustria 14,201 13,566 
Poland : “s ae : 20,955 252 
Sweden , ‘cae re ee 67,353 35.534 

Polish Upper Silesia ... es se 1,296 - 
Switzerland 9,609 10,195 
Czechoslovakia 78,261 60,730 

Hungary 1,906 at 
United States oe 278,683 139,315 
New Zealand —... Mr 4,304 2,050 
Miscellaneous 30,522 19,693 
Potal QOT, O84 540,875 


Business in By-Products 


Business in the by-products controlled by the syndicate 
was also less favourable. ‘Total sales of rock salt amounted 
to 1.64 million tons or per cent. below the turnover of 
1930. For the first five months of 1932 there was a decrease 
ot 19 per cent. in the sales of rock salt, 36 per cent. in Epsom 
salts, 46 per cent. in bromine and 30 per cent. in magnesium 
chloride, in comparison with the corresponding period in 
1931. Only the Burbach concern has succeeded in gaining 
a certain compensation for the lower turnover in potash and 
by-products by their increased output of oil at the Volken- 
roda mine, where the yield is about 300 tons per day with a 
value of RM.23,000. Otherwise potash firms have, as yet, 
not been very successful in their oil boring operations. 

With regard to international agreements, co-operation be- 
tween the German and Alsatian potash industries again de- 
veloped satisfactorily. The discussions between representa- 
tives of the French and German potash industry on the ont 
hand, and the Polish potash industry on the other, led to an 
agreement early in 1932, and the Polish industry will supply 


10 


the whole of their home requirements. The agreement is 
valid for five years. Poland undertook not to open up new 
potash reserves. 

The output -of crude oil in Germany from Hanover and 
Thuringia in 1931 was 254,086 tons, as against 172,328 tons 


in 1930, and 102,843 tons in 1929. The main feature of the 
vear, however, was the developments which took place in 
Thuringia, where the production was increased from 4,700 
tons in 1930 to 77,000 tons in 1931. Although the home pro- 
duction of mineral oil represents only a small fraction of 
total German requirements, it is of interest to note that im- 
ports of mineral oils showed a heavy decrease in the past 
twelve months for the first time for many years. Imports 
decreased from 3,271,000 tons with a value of RM.403 million 
in 1930 35,000 tons valued at RM.257 million in 1931. 


The Rayon Industry 


The index of production throughout the whole textile indus- 
try was fairly well maintained in the second six months of 
1931. Estimates of the German output of rayon yarn in 1931 
varied between 25 million and 30 million kg., so that the 
previous record figure of 1929 was surpassed. The consump- 


to 2, 
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« I (,ermany Was estimated to Dave risen trom 

rn n kg. in 1930 to 28.2 million kg. last year, when 

(,ermany Was one ot “the few FE uropean countries to have 

extended her rayon requirements 

Imporis of rayon yarns in ig3! Were 11,303 tons, or some 

tons less than in the preceding vear, while exports de- 

‘ Ss8 tons t =.go3 tons Italy, France and 

e Netherlands were the chief suppliers to Germany, whil 

xports were mainly consigned to ( zechoslovakia, China, the 
i ted States, Sp \ustria and Denmark 
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For the first quarter of the current year, exports of rayon 


varn amounted to 1,273 tons, valued at RM.6.9 million, as 
against 1,364 tons, worth RM.o9.9 million, last year. Sales 
to American markets which amounted to over 1,000 tons 01 
almost 50 per cent. of total German exports in the first 


quarter of 1929, were only 126 tons or 10 per cent. in the cor- 
responding period of 1932. On the other hand, European 
markets took a greater quantity in the early part of this yea 


than last; 
advanced from 40 per cent. In 1929 to 70 per cent. IN 1932. 


the proportion of sales consigned to thcse countries 














The Trend of Sulphate of Ammonia Trade in 1931-32 


Report of the British Sulphate of Ammonia Federation 





ACCORDING t e twelfth report of the British Sulphate 
Ammonia Federation for the vear ended June 30, 1932, 

t Vas f eis 1 i 344 Metric tons ot nitrogen ol 
£.3 per cent., in tl ctual production of the forms ot 
nitrogen enumerated in the report Production in Chile d 
rea . ) n=, or about 32 per cent., and output in 
‘ ( ntries decreased by 60,584 tons, or about 4 per cent. 
) t trogen producing capacity in the world at the 

} < < estim ated to be bout 3,400,000 tons of nitro 
c x sive Chile manufactured nitrogen ~ 
of the world thu- operated at an average of about 

2 pe ( city Potal consumption decreased by 
si7 tons. or 3) per cent., following on a decrease of 17 pe! 

-t vear and increases for the vears 1927-28, 1928-29 and 

329-3 a. 14 and 4 pe ent. respectively. 

\s predicted in the annual report for 1930-31, the catas 
ophic fall in prices in the unprotected markets of the world 
d not cause any stimulation of total nitrogen sales. Agri- 
u sts have, however, shown a decided preference for the 
rms of nitrogen which were offered at the lowest prices: 
particular, for sulphate of ammonia, the consumption of 
which increased by about 103 per cent. On the other hand, 


he price of Chile nitrate was not reduced to the same extent, 


and world consumption declined by about 106,000 metric tons 











of nitrogen, or over 43 per cent. This was partly counter- 
balanced by the increase of 44,575 tons (3 per cent.) In the 
emand for synthetic and by-product nitrogen, so that, as 
ready mentioned, the world total nitrogen consumption 
lecreased by 33 per cent. At the same time, the severely 
competitive price being unattractive to any but the most 
economical manufacturer-, production particularly of by 
product nitrogen declined, so that for the first time since 
920-27 consumption exceeded production. In individual 
countries, the large -t tonnage increase In nitrogen consump- 
on have been in Japan, Holland, France, Spain and _ the 
B Isles Che greatest decreases have been in the United 
States, Germany, Java and China. 
Price Level Raised 

During the closing months of the vear under review neg 

= fo I nderstanding between the most important 

gen producers in Europe were successfully concluded and 

c erat with the Chile Nitrate industry was also secured. 
\s a result, the general price level for the coming year ha- 

‘ vt = ) inthi arrangements of a more 
permanent nature have been art d at with a view to auto 
gulation of production to consumption on a world 

asis, tt market will remain liable to the risk of 
\ t price ftuctuations The dithculties confronting th« 
ndustry may be gauged by the fact that despite total nitrogen 
pt cing capacity in the world to-day being about 140 pet 
cent. g! thar ‘prese nt demand and 100 per cent. in exces 
e record consumption of 1929-30, synthetic nitrogen 
plant= are still 1 ig planned an onstructed in a number 
There was narkable decline u United States’ out 

| ~ the depression in the steel industry 
c } CO try = tempor: rilv becom on balance a lare 
Home consumption f sulphate of ammonia showed an 

= ZI hg es Of G2,464 tons, Or 37.6 per cent 
Phe tot 222,270 Tons, most reached the record level of 


the vears at the end of the war rhe increase was in all parts 
market, but greatest’ proportionately in 
Ireland (63 per cent. It was undoubtedly due to the very 


of the home Was 


low prices: it cannot be ascribed to an outstanding increase 
n the use of ammonia sulphate ot any one particular crop, 
except perhaps on grass in Ireland, but is due partly to 


increased use for all crops on which sulphate is usuall: 
applied, and partly to replacement of the higher priced 
nitrate nitrogen fertilisers.  Forcign imports amounted to 
i4,18S7 tons Ot thes 2,382 tons were into the Irish Free 
State, and of the remaining 11,805 tons into the United 
Kingdom all but 684 tons were imported before the duty ot 
20 per cent. came into force on April 26, 1932. The total 


consumption of pure nitrogen in the United Kingdom for ali 


purposes amounted to aboui -1,700 metric tons, against 62,000 


tons last vear Phe tonnage used in industry is estimated at 
13,099 tons, against 16,100 tons last vear. 
Total Exports 
Total exports from Great Britain and Ireland show a 


decrease of $80,710 tons, or about 17.7 per cent., on last year’s 
figures, but during the vear there has been a further consider 
able reduction in the stocks on hand. 

In accordance with the policy foreshadowed in the report 
year, all existing propaganda efforts have been con 
tinued and in certain case~ extended in new directions. The 
eason under review has been an exceptionally difficult one 
in the farming industry. This fact is made abundantly cleat 
by reference to the home agricultural price index figure. In 
Was an average of 28.5 above 

1931-32 it fell sharply to 16.6 This is the 
lowest post-war corded. The decision to main- 
tain all propaganda efforts and staff, however, has been fully 
justified by the results obtained. Close touch has been kept 
with agents, merchants and consumers and this was of great 
benefit in combating all forms of competition and in making 
increased sales at every available point. The low level oi 
prices has undoubtedly created fresh and hitherto untapped 
goodwill for sulphate of ammonia, which should ensure a 
permanent increase in consumption. Personal visits to 
farmers, lectures, film displays and general advisory work 
I ali been continued and numerous practical demonstra 
have been held, as in former vears, on farms all ove: 
the country. These have been well attended, indeed, if anv 
thing, in greater numbers than in times of less depression. 


Educational Work 

It is that the 
farmers during the 
14,000 at markets, 
made and 2,235 
ofthicials and ‘ 
during the ye 


tor last 


the season 1930-31 this figure 
that of pre-war. In 


yet rc 


heure 
ngure 


lave 


tions 


estimaied representatives have visited 6,326 
veal interviewed, in addition, some 
etc. : 8,638 calls on merchants have been 
markets attended. Visits to educational 
centres number gs4: 275 lectures were given 

ar to audiences totalling 14,500 and a further 
3,283 farmers attended demonstrations in the field. 

The Research Station at Jealott’s Hill continued to focus 
attention on the importance of fertilisers in rural economy. 
During the season under review a total of 1,843 visitors were 
the station, an increase of 803 over the previou- 
\s in former years, tours and visits to various parts of 
undertaken by senior members of the 
research and sales staff to explore the possibilities of new o1 
backward markets and to fresh influence on the 


promotion 


and 


received at 
vear. 


the world have been 


exert 


of sales 
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Vitamins in Food Manufacture 
A Joint Meeting at Manchester 


\ JOINT meeting of the Manchester Section of the Society of — tection against tuberculosis could be etiective by 


Chemical Industry and of the Food Group of the same mins being present together in suthcient amount. We kne 
Society was held at the Engineers’ Club, Manchester, on too little at present about vitamin © to be able to recommen: 
january 6, when Dr. T. Callan presided. its addition to foodstutts. The best wav of taking it was st 
Owing to the unavoidable absence of Protessor |. ©. Drum by eating fruit. It was hardly necessary to urge the des 
mond, his paper on ‘** The Conservation of Vitamins in Food ability for the standardisation of foodstutfs upon the man 
Manufacture “ was read on his behalf by Dr. S. W. FF. tacturer. His first concern, of course, was economy ot pre 
Underhill, of British Drug Houses, Ltd. The various fune- duction, and it was only by having his toodstutis prop 
tions tulfilled by the respective vitamins were explained. It -tandardised that he could guard against the possibility 
was stated that vitamin A was instrumental in maintaining «adding more than was necessary to them. Vitamin D coul 
the structure of the lining of the mucous membranes of the now be regarded as a pure chemical, and its addition 
body, vitamin D was concerned with the prevention of rickets toodstutts did not differ in any way from that of sugar o 
in children and certain similar bone diseases in adults, and = salt, except for the fact that it was required in such minute 
was concerned also with producing normal teeth and the pre- | amounts 
ention of dental caries. Very little was known about vita Vitamin Content of Natural Products 
min Kk, except that it was essential for normal reproduction ray 
Vhe vitamin content of natural products Was dealt With 


in rats. Its function with regard to man was not really I 
understood at present. Vitamin B was now considered to 
tie. call otk Neca ie ts cine. es Views © He stated that the chemist in control of food manutactur 
CONnestst O a Cas T e yy possipi > PACTOTSs a ‘ 
' , rae : ' had, broadly speaking, two main functions. His first, an 
had been isolated in crystalline condition as had also vitamin ‘ 
q : obvious, duty was to control the quality of the manutacturs 
8,: vitamin B, was concerned with the prevention of beri-beri. ieiliasiis< -eilieb iemaala , ~ 
z " . . sroauct, ch shoulda contain evervthing necessary to satist 
Vitamin C was concerned with the prevention of scurvy, which | , , ; : a we 
ie the explicit, or implicit, legal demands associated 
liad been reeognised as a deficiency disease for nearly 200 
vears. Vitamin D was especially rich in cod liver oil, from 
which it has been possible to isolate the pure substance. Dr. 
Underhill stated that it appeared probable that the vitamin 
content in milk, on the whole, was low, and that any treat- 
ment to which milk was subjected would very likely destroy 
vitamin C, except possibly in the case of careful drying. 


Bacharach, chief chemist at the Glaxo Laborat 


product, and also to establish the claims made for it by the 
esting line of speculation was % 
vitamin A in their livers while others practically stored no 
also was there any reason to suppose that carotene was c 
verted into vitamin A in the human body in a similar manne! 


manufacturer. From a more general point of view an inte 
s to whv some halibuts -tore 


; 4 ; : to what it Was in other animals. Furthermore, was vitan 
Vitamins \ and | were not likely to be destroved, while ‘spaiaae iy vigbas i ee 
k needed at all by the human organism? Could be - 
vitamin B was usually stable. a “a ; : 
: sumed that the wheat germ contained it at a suitable conce 
Standardisation of Products ration? Why did the vegetable kingdom require vitamin- 


‘ : : Until the answer was supplied to the latter question it coul: 
Phe need for the standardisation ot products containing PI t | It Ce 


added vitamins was emphasised in a paper presented by Miss 
kK. Culhane in collaboration with Dr. S. W. F. Underhill. 
Miss Culhane said it had been found that the livers of human —- 


beings dving from diseases were ich poorer in viti \ : i 
yeings ¢ m i re much | erin vi ce Borates in Industry 


than the livers of persons who were accidentally killed. 


not be certain that any particular plant was to be relied up 
to deliver any particular form of vitamin goods 








average figures were 5.54 for accidental cases and 4.00 fot Revised Edition of Imperial Institute Monograph 
persons dying of disease, excluding diabetes. Diabetics were fur fall in price of borax which has taken place duri 
fed upon a diet particularly rich in vitamin A or its precursor pecent veare hac led to- ats wider use in anductre. and -the 
‘arotene. The lowest values were found in cases of septica Imp: rial Institute has now publisiied a second edition of 
mia. here Was plenty of evidence that the diet in common monograph on ‘ Borates.”’ Borates (2nd Edition) 1920-12: 
use in this country was deficient in vitamins A, B, C and D. H.M. Stationery Oftice, price od. net Borax, it is pointed ¢ 
Mhat there was a shortage of vitamin A was shown by the | finds employment in the manutacture of glass. pottery, 
frequency of the recurrence of the common cold. The short- — hesives and paper; also in leather dressing. dyeing, ename! 
age of vitamin B was shown by the prevalence of intestinal ling and metallurey ite mat domestic uses snclude that. of 
disorders in civilised communities. Infantile scurvy, due to a water softener and cleanser. and its de! vative, perbora 
an inadequate intake of vitamin C, was not uncommon. Un of soda, is an important bleaching agent. Mangan oa 
fortunately the science of dietetics had not progressed sutt is used in the manufacture of paint, printing inks and lin 
ciently to enable the scientist to express clearly in units the leum Fhe mild antiseptic and detergent properties of bot 
amount of vitamin needed in a person’s diet. acid and borax render them of value in pharmacy. 

The only means of ensuring an adequate supply of vitamins In accordance with the plan adopted for the series o 
in tood was to make sure that the content of the artificially monographs on Mineral Resources of the British Empire and 
prepared foodstuff, or preserved food, was cquivalent to the Foreign Countries, the nature, uses. production and trade 
natural product. The colour test for vitamin A in butte) herie acid and borates are described, and a detailed account 
should be at least half, and it should contain at least one-halt of their occurrence and working is given. The. recover 
t unit of vitamin D. There appeared to be good evidence — boron compounds from natural sources is an industry of con 
that vitamins must be taken in certain relative proportions, siderable antiquity, which has undergon many changes 
but the whole of this aspect of the subject of nutrition was during the past decade. New sources of raw material have 
very litthle understood. Hopkins had demonstrated that there been discovered which have necessitated changes in tl 
Was a relationship between vitamins A and B, which when ted methods used for refining the product- Phe sources of the 
to rats in their proper ratio promoted normal growth and raw material include the Californian deposits of kerni 
health. If that correct ratio was disturbed, and, say, a borate of seda) which now furnish a very large proportion 
higher proportion of vitamin B was combined with a lowe of the world’s requirements of crude borates, deposits « 
but previously adequate amount of vitamin A, the animals pandermite (calcium borate’ in Turkey, and volcanic eman 
failed to flourish. Again, Grant had demonstrated also that tions which in Italy constitute an important source of bot 
there was a relationship between vitamins D and ( Feed acid, The methods of production in Italy from natural stean 
ing an excessive amount of vitamin D over several genera of voleanic origin are of considerable interest This stean 
tions, even when it was discontinued before ‘inoculation. contains only one part of boric acid in 6,000 and is used not on 
favoured the spread of tuberculosis amoung voung rats un as a commercial source of the acid, but also for the recover 
less they received, also, an adequate amount of Vitamin ( of ammonia and carbon dioxide. In addition, the steam 
Without, or with a lessened amount of vitamin D, vitamin ised to generate electric power which is supplied 


C appeared to favour the development, showing that the pro irrounding towns 
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The Welded Tank in Modern Chemical Plant 


Post-War Developments 





>» 
THE det d toi ild steel vessels in the chemical and allied 
ndustries in the vears before the war was limited. In those 
davs there was a very considerable, although quite unjusti- 
fied, prejudice in favour of the riveted vessel as against the 
velded vessel Even to-day this prejudice has not entirely 
disappeared, although the increased demand for the gas and 
electric wel ed ink and vessel shows that it is st en- 





overcome 














co Sectional tanks (Fig. 5), 12 tt. by 12 ft. by 8 ft. deep, 

were prepared in this manner so that they could be erected 

on site in situations to which it would not be possible to 
convey a welded article. 

Line and lagged vessels, such as those coated internally 

h various metals by the metallisation process, or those 

h are lead lined or have an_ ebonite lining, are 

also specialities of Robert Jenkins and Co. They hav 








\lthough Robert Jenkins and Co., Ltd., were established ilso made road wagon tanks, ebonite lined, for the convey- 
in 18<6. and from time to time during the pre-war vears had ance of hydrochloric acid. These tanks, goo gallons capa- 
constructed welded vessels for chemical works, Was not citv, are mounted on lorries and each has attached to it an all 
until the later years of the war that they first experienced any compressor capable of emptying the tank in 16 minutes. 
ct erable d for this type of vessel. From then on- Chemical factories are now using to an increasing extent 
\ ve numbers of articles of varied design have been acid and corrosion resisting steels, such as Firth’s Stay- 
Dre ‘ such as sugal ts measuring 13 ft. 15 in. by 8f rite and Brown Bavlev’s ‘* Weldanka.’’ The most recent 

) S ( \ pproxim it apacity oO 13,500 ty pe of welded tank to be constructed in this country, how- 
gal s d water storage tanks (40 ft. by 14 ft. by 4 ft. 6 in ever, is that which is lined with vitreous enamel. Fig. 6 
ipprox te « city 15.7 eallons The act “ity in con shows one of these glass-lined vessels which is fitted with 
structit ‘ silk ‘ es « Se nany thousands inged manholes and adjustable feet so that it can be levelled 
por s worth orders r welded pressure vessels and co when erected Robert Jenkins and Co. have just completed 
tainers e placed with tl n These contracts inclu modern enamelling furnace, so that for the first time in the 
ustic soda storage tanks (Fig. 2, p. 29), 6 ft. dia. by 11 ft chemical history of this country glass-lined tanks will be com- 
long, tested to 84 lb. per sq. in.: spinning tanks (Fig. 1 pletely fabricated and enamelled under one roof. The capa- 
6 ft. n bv 9 tested to 225 lb. per sq. in.; and == 1 f th works in welded work is up to 400 tons pel 
m I < r ¢ wn bi-s phide Fig. 3), wherg nonth It is understood that for the requirements of the 
tl cv linders e inter-connected. chemical trade generally the demand for lined vessels and 
I s are constan being constructes ssels produced from acid resisting steels will grow fo! 
‘ designs, such as the benzol rec ion still some time to come, and the firm have laid themselves out in 

Fig. 4), ¢ 2 liameter by 8 f ng, fitted wi inter! ery Way possible to meet these requirements. 

Th ode arfare 

e Use of Chemicals in Modern Warf 
. 
A Further Report from the Geneva Committee 

IX THE CHEMICAL AGE of July 2, 1932 (pp. 8 and g) we re- nection between materials used exclusively tor chemical war- 


ported the D\ 


appointed 
the Disarmament ( 





the spec ial committee 





General ( onterence 





Geneva to consider the question of chemical and _ bacterio- 
gical weapons in relation to the principle of qualitative 
Some time after the issue of that report, M. Pilotti (Italy 
vho was chairman of the technical committee, prepared 

report (Conf. D.142) f submission to the Bureau of the 

Disarmament Conference, on the prohibition of chemical wat 
re and violations of the prohibitions to use chemical and 
yacterial weapons. M. Pilotti’s report covers a number ot 

points which the spec committee was not instructed t 
xamine, and submits series of conclusions under fou 
eadings prohibition of chemical, incendiary and _ bac- 
t Wal pi ition of preparations for such war- 
c 3) s 1 of the observance of the prohibition and 
4) penalti use of chemical, incendiary or bacteria 





weapons 


When M. Pilotti’s report came before the Bureau, which 
10st entirely po 


was aln litical in its composition, a number 
f technical points were raised, with the result that the tech- 
nical committee was re-convened The committe held 


meetings extending over a month, from the middle of Novem- 
| to the middle of December, i 
port (Conf. D.152 
questionnaire by. 


The 


nd as a result produced 
which c 
the Bureau. 
lusions of 
the 


In 


her re mtained replies to a 
\ 
general ¢ the special committee 
I much 


ird to 


questionnal € 


on the 
defen- 


are very 


same lines ast its earlier report In reg: 


out that neither the 


preparatior 
n of such prey 


DOa\ ( 


supervisio 


rational 


aravulons 
entrusted to an 





ertain items, 











such as masks, however, might be submitted to a technical 
examination by an international body, and it would be pos- 
sible to set up as a technical organ of the permanent Disarma 
( ymmmission an international intormation and 1 
mentation service regarding protection agains emic 
vartare \s to offensive materials, the report draws a dis- 





re and those which are capable of employment for peaceful 
warlike purposes. In the one case prohibition 
practicable, but not in the other. The committee 
he opinion that it is not possible in practice to prevent 


ration f 


a> 





/ 


or bacterial warfare 


Qn the question of the enforcement of prohibition agains! 
he preparation of chemical warfare, the committee states 
ut it is conceivable in theory but impossible in practice to 
exercise control by entrusting national or international bodies 


with the duty of inspecting 


chemical factories and of making 


p iblic the character of the products, the eXisting stocks and 
yroduction capacity of the factories. If any such control 
vere proposed, it would have to apply to the entire chemical 
dustry Che practical value of such control would be very 
mited in view of the ease with which chemical warfare can 


Inipre Vise d 
\ssuming 


the employment of chemical, incendiary and bac 
weapons were prohibited, the committee points out that 
in cases of infringement the facts must be established imme- 


liately, impartially and by persons of recognised qualifica- 


terial 


tions and high moral standing. The duty of collecting evi- 
lence would in normal circumstances be entrusted to a ** com- 
mission for urgent initial investigation,’’ which would be 


ternational in character. The complainant State would 
permanent Disarmament Commission, which would 
the appropriate commission. This 
inform the accused State of the complaint, 
order an inquiry in its territory. 

the heading of penalties, the committee expresses 


the opinion that it would be effective if all the States signa- 


nform th 


refer investigations to 
commission would 
and if necessary, 


Under 


tory to the convention were to give the attacked State scien- 
ific, medical and technical assistance in repairing, aftenuat- 


ing or preventing the effects of the use of the prohibited 
[he stoppage of supplies to the offending State 


weapons. 


raw materials, products and implements necessary fot 
chemical, incendiary or bacterial warfare might be contem- 
plated, but its effect would be limited and in anv case 
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Recent Developments in Welded Tanks 









Fig. 1.—Welded Steel Spinning Tank for Fig. 2.—Welded Steel Caustic Soda Storage Tank, 
Artificial Silk Manufacture. Offt. diameter x 11 ft. 6 in. long. 









Fig, 3. —Eight-way Carbon Bisulphide Measuring Apparatus, Fig. 4.—Welded Steel Benzol Rectification Still, 
Vessels interconnected and mounted on Steel Framework. fitted with Internal Heating Coil. 





Fig. 5.—Welded Steel Sectional Tank 12 ft. x 12 ft. 8 ft. Fig. 6.—Welded Steel Tank, 8 ft. 3 in. diameter, Glass- 
deep ; joints made with Caulked Lead Strip. Enamelled inside and provided with Adjustable Feet. 


. dx 














Chemical Notes fro: 


Production of Bismuth in Peru 


muth in Peru has increased considerably 


output in 1929 being 46 tons, in 1930 


>So tons. 


Santonin Manufacture in India 


ier stood ft tT s< if nit he ing proat ced comme’¢ ially 
30 miles west of Srinager by 


forest products in Kashmir. 


Baramula som 


factory al 


cessionaire ft minotl 


Spanish Superphosphate Factory 


S.A. Cros has just placed tactory for the manutacture 
superphosphates on the market, capable of producing 
40,000 tons annually, the sulphuric acid necessary to separate 


the phosphate rock being also pro 


New Manufacturing Process for Calcium Nitrate 





( Si e *lournal Four Electrique, 
S 1 \ ocne tf la Roche-de-Rame 1s prod 1'ney 
rect combination of nitrogen oxides w 
~ ] kK it i 250-3 aee ( Phe 
by the are proce 


German Superphosphate Sales 


ROVEMENT 1 German superphosphate sales has been 
~erved since the establishment of a new tariff of 15 marks 
eli effective trom September 26, 1932. The output of 
sic stag DV The steel mills was 25 pel cent. of the 19290 peak 
t his so benefits German supersulphate plants 
ers superphosphate have estimated that the 
32 sales recor exceed the low 1931 level of 560,000 tons 


Interpretation of Sulphuric Acid Chamber Process 


SIMI El terpretation of the reactions in the sul- 


} main 


amber process is offered by Miller, Forbes and 


\ngewandte Chemie,’” December 17, 1932, page 785, 

ew equations being put forward in connection with the 

~ stages eaction. ‘The authors find, for example, 

hse nitrosyvl-sulphuric acid formed in the lead chambers 

elsewhere is first rapidly hydrolysed to sulphuric acid 
rOoUus acit 


Swedish Method of Bleaching Sulphate Pulp 


Stora Kopparberg Co., Falun, Sweden, is deve loping 
cess tor bleaching sulphate at its Skutsar pulp mill. 
ye < ‘ cess are available but the statement is 
de that bleaching is dor n several stages and in such 
as to conserve considerably the strength of the pulp. It 
~ re] ed that paper made from unbleached sulphate with a 
iiding ratio of 3,000, retains a ratio of 2,000 when bleached 
his met \ rr er methods now in use, reduce the 
t1o to 30 O01 Production has not progressed beyond the 
experimental stage, but a marked improvement in the manu 
cil chemical pulp is indicated 


A New Photo-Electric Colorimeter 


RESIN 11 ot the demand a moderate-priced instrument 
pabl rapidly providing accurate objective readings ot 
ul datz s pl alue, depth of colour and degree of tur- 


bidity, there has recently appeared on the market an ingenious 

oto-electric colorimeter This instrument, des- 
Die ( Fabrik,’ November 30, 1932, opens 
ip some interesting possibilities in respect of absolute deter- 


which is 


ribed i hemische 


mination concentration from colour and turbidity data. 
By making use of a new type of photo-electric cell which 
. stronger current than the alkali cells hitherto 

~ purpose, the photo-electric colorimeter can 

( ( ractl of the price ot tormer types of objective 
' rs Pwo models of the instrument are available, 

whi built-on galvanometer while the 


galvanometer. 


large 
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Overseas 


New Zealand Sulphur Imports 


DURING the first six months of 1932, imports of sulphur into 
New Zealand were 19,836 long tons, compared with 5,076 tons 


in the corresponding period of 1931. 
Manufacture of Iodine in Spain 


PHE Sociedad Espanola del Yodo, tounded in 1930, has re 
from the Spanish Government a concession tor the 


seaweed collected on the north and north-west 


eived 
itilisation of 
Spain, for the 


coats of manufacture of iodine. 


Extraction of Sepiolite in Soviet Russia 


IX 1917, 72,000 tons of sepiolite Was extracted in) Russia 
During the last few however, this industry has made 
much progress, and in 1931 the quantity extracted had risen 
from which has been produced 52,445 tons ot 
sepiolite in brick form, 


veal&rs, 


to 264,000 tons, 
pulverised seplolite, 30,354 
tons oft 


tons ot 


ind 1,205 caustic soda. 


Chemical Ores in South Africa 


SouTH Africa, including Northern and Southern Rhodesia, 
vas probably a greater variety of mineral deposits than any 
other individual country. From the standpoint of its rela- 
tion to the chemical and metallurgical industries the Rhode 
sian chromite ore with a 48 per cent. chromic oxide content 
is of interest as well as manganese ore, pyrites, soda, salt, 
arsenic, uranium, radium, antimony, nickel, barvtes, mag 


nesite, limestone, phosphates and others. 
Development of Russian Fertiliser Industry 


of synthetic fertilisers in Russia before the 
which was imported, and 220,000 


(HE consumption 
War Was only 470,000 TONs, 
tons manufactured in the country, was almost entirely all that 
was needed in those regions which to-day form part of Soviet 
Russia. It is only during the last few vears that the Soviet 
Government has set itself to modernise agriculture. At first 
it Was occupied in supplying machinery, and the question ot 
synthetic fertilisers forgotten, and now is behind- 
hand. Only 3 per cent. of the land in cultivation now is 
actually fertilised with synthetic fertilisers. 


Was even 


Essence of Rose Water 


ROSES are cultivated for perfume in some parts ot Bulgaria, 
tor the making of rose water essence. ‘To prepare the essence 
the petals are submitted to distillation in water or steam. 
the ancient Bulgarian alambic, used for the purpose, is made 
ot copper and can hold about 28 lb. of rose petals at a time. 
ihese alambics have, to some slight extent, been replaced by 
alambics of even greater capacity. The rose water produced 
by these alambics has to be redistilled and concentrated to 
make the essence. In some places the extraction is done by 
ising some volatile solvents such as petrol. About 1 02. of 
essence is obtained from just over 28 Ib. of petals. The 
annual production of rose water essence is about two tons, 
and costs about so per Ib. 


Latvian Production of Fertilisers 


DURING the first ten months of 1932 the production of fert- 
isers in Latvia was maintained at 1931 levels but importations 
~uffered a los< of approximately 75 per cent. during the first 
seven months of the vear. The marketing of superphospate 
to consumers is now largely in the hands of the Government 
by virtue of a law which authorised the Ministry of Agricul 
ture to purchase approximately £230,000 worth of chemical 
tertilisers for local distribution. It is possible that the Gov- 
ernment will continue to control the distribution of fertilisers 
for the 1933 It has been estimated that the super- 
phosphate production for 1932 will amount to approximatel\ 
42,000 metric tons. The entire output is accounted for by the 
Milgravi plant situated near Riga which has an annual capa- 
city of 60,000 tons. Current exports of Latvian superphos 
phates are negligible. In 1929, approximately 34,000 tons 


season. 


were shipped out of the country principally to Soviet Russia. 
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Manufacture of Pure Carbazole 

Tar Oils as Extraction Agent 
PURE carbazole is a relatively expensive substance owing to 
the poor vields and high working costs of the well-known pro- 
lhe product from the carbazole-rich residues of pure 
anthracene manufacture, for example, is more expensive than 
anthracene itself. It has now been suggested that tar oils, 
particularly phenol-free creosote oil, are eminently suitable 
tor the economical purification of coal tar carbazole residues, 
and an account of the process is given by Dr. Ek. Kenngott i 
the ** Chemiker-Zeitung,’’ December 7, 1932. Both the resi- 
dues derived trom the purification of crude anthracene with 
pyridine and those remaining after anthracene has been re- 
fined by the other well-known method of treatment with 
potassium carbazolate are readily amenable to creosote oil 
purification. 

The crude product with a dry content of 25 to 30 per cent. 
carbazole is heated for several hours at 130° C. with three 
times its weight of creosote oil, and the hot solution subse- 
quently blown by compressed air into suitable iron or wooden 
tanks where coarse crystals of carbazole separate out. After 
cooling to 45° C. these are centrifuged to give a product con- 
taining go per cent. dry carbazole. By distillation with more 
creosote oil in a Frederking cast-iron retort equipped with 
heating coils, followed again by centrifugation, there results 
a dazzling white product of g4 per cent. carbazole content. 
Finally, carbazole of 98 to cg per cent. purity, entirely free 
from anthracene, is got by dissolving the 94 per cent. mate 
rial in solvent naphtha, solution being effected by stirring 


cesses, 


) 


tor several hours at 160° C. Not only are the last traces ot 
creosote oil thereby removed but the subsequently crystal- 
lised mass is more readily dried. Most of the solvent used 


ut this stage is recoverable while the creosote regenerated 
trom the first two stages of purification can be directly ap- 
plied to the impregnation of railway sleepers. 








Presentation of the Perkin Medal 
A Recognition of Rubber Research 


HE Perkin Medal of the Society of Chemical Industry was 
presented to Mr. George Oenslager, of the B. F. Goodrich 
Co., at a meeting of the American Section of the Society on 
January 6, The award is made by a joint committee of mem 
bers of the Society of Chemical Industry, the American Chemi- 
cal Society, the American Institute of Chemical Engineers, 
the Electrochemical Society and the Société de Chimie Indus- 
trielle. ‘The medal was presented to Mr. Oenslager for his 
contributions to the rubber industry, in’ particular in the 
development of organic vulcanisation accelerators and of the 


carbon black type of tvre tread. Mr. A. FE. Marshall pre- 
-ided at the meeting. 
Mr. Oenslager’s work was described by Mr. A. P. Jones, 


of the Houston Properties Corp., who had been associated 
with Mr. Oenslager during his first years in the rubber 


industry. Professor M. T. Bogert, of Columbia University, 
a past president of the Society of Chemical Industry, made 
the presentation. Mr. Oenslager then presented the Medal 
\ddress, which described the early development and present 
use of organic accelerators. He recalled that the many types 
of wild rubber in use before they were replaced by the cheaper 
plantation rubber gave products after vulcanisation which 
varied greatly in their physical properties. For this reason 
there was a wide spread in the prices of the various rubbers. 
Having found that Fine Para, considered the World’s premier 
rubber, contained a material present in small amount which 
was responsible for its superior qualities after vulcanisation, 
a research was undertaken to discover some substance which, 
when added to the cheaper grades of rubber before vulcanisa- 
tion, would impart to them the superior qualities of Fine 
Para. Many organic compounds, especially nitrogenous 
bases, were found to have the desired property of hastening 
the rate of vulcanisation and improving the physical proper- 
ties of not only the cheaper but also the better grades of 
1ubber. The use of these organic compounds, now called 
organic accelerators, has become universal. Incidental with 
this development also has come a deep interest in applied 
chemistry in the rubber industry. 


Ww 

Veneers for Cask Manufacture 
Means for Obtaining an Efficient Package 
ELSEWHERE in this issue 
the manufacture of such as < 
in packing all types of dry chemicals and othet 
These illustrations are reproduced by courtesy of the Guelph 
Patent Cask Co., Ltd., whose casks 

the chemical indu-trv for vears, 
lhe veneers are cut from hardwood, mainly 
on the company’s lands at : 
are shipped to the company’s factories in London and Man 


trations are 
} 


(pp. 32-33) illu given 
~how veneers tor casks il 


e ust 
products. 
have now been used in 
over so 
birch grow) 
anada, 


Scotstown, Quebec ( and 


chester for manufacture into casks. These casks are cvlit 

drical in shape and are ordinarily made of two lavers ot 
Veneer staves so arranged that all the joints in one layer 
are covered by the staves of the other. The thickness of the 
staves is varied according to the length of the cask and the 
weight to be packed. ‘The staves are secured by hoops als 
cut from veneer, but in this case from selected logs. Her 
again the number or thickness is varied to meet the require 
ments of the size and type of cask required The body 
hoops, in addition to strengthening the cask, also serve as 
a protection, and the method of construction furnishes ju 

that -mall amount of elasticity which is necessary for 

atistactory package. Apart from the variation in veneer 
and hoops previousiv mentioned, extra strength can be fu 
nish.d, if required, by ding a third lavet eneer or bv 


hoops with iron bands. 


reintoreme all or any of th 





A Typical Guelph Cask 


The heads of the casks are usually of deal, in two or thre 


preces (according to the diameter Being In pieces, th 
heads can be put in under pressure, thus ensuring a tight 
it and enabling them better to support the weight of <h 
contents. For small casks, or casks for light work, one 
piece plywood heads can be supplied if cesired. In orde: 
to make the casks suitable for a still greater variety of 
sroducts various kinds of linings are supplied. For analiin 
dyes cardboard linings are usually supplied, and, in addi- 


tion, packing cord is used in the chimbs, thus making the 
cask absolutely silt proof. Other linings for special purpose- 
include waterproof paper, kraft paper, blue paper 
cardboard, grease-proof paper bags, kraft paper 
with grease-proot paper and tin haings with lever lids 

Packing is an important item in the marketing of a pro 
duct, for it is obvious that unless the product is packed in 
a container which will reach its destination safely, all the 
time and money spent on pertecting that product will 
wasted. Moreover, the use of a good container gives 
cachet to the product packed. The makers of Guelph cask- 
have had a varied experience of packing problems in the 
course of their business connection with the chemical 
other industries. 


Waxed 


bags lined 


and 
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The Manufacture of Veneers for Casks 


Birch trees for veneer 
manufacture are felled 
during the winter, and 
are hauled from the bank- 
ing grounds to the mills 
by the log hauler with 


its train of eight sleds. 











\fter a steaming process, in which 
the logs are softened, they are “* peeled.” 
either by hand or by machine. After 
erit has been removed by jets of 
water, the logs are ready for conversion 


into veneer. 


(=) 








The logs are now rolled 
into the river, on which 
they float down to the 
saw mill. Here chain 
conveyors lift them out 
of the water and carry 
them to 6ft. circular 
saws to be cut to suit- 


able lengths. 
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The Manufacture of Veneers for Casks 





Flaws in the veneer are removed in 
clipping the wood to the sizes required 
for cask manufacture. The widths 
vary from two inches (used for the 
hoops of Guelph casks) to as much as 


five feet (for plywood panels). 


) 
2 





This illustration shows 
the veneer coming from 
one of the lathes. In 
Guelph casks the veneers 
used are 1 10 to | 7in. 
thick, varying with the 
size of the cask. 


The veneer is then fed 
into a dryer where it 
passes slowly on endless 
chains, for a distance of 
about sixty feet, through 
hot air. It is then 


converted into plywood. 
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Chemical Trade Conditions in Italy 
Good Prospects Compared with those of Other Countries 


34 
THE main feature of the commercial and economic life ol 
lv during the past vear was a severe shrinkage of the 
olume and the value of exports and of imports, of internal 
rade, and ot the vield of taxation. with consequent grave 
udgetary and financial dithculties and widespread unem 


ployment Dependent as she is on foreign countries for a 
irge proportion of the raw materials used by her industries, 
or such essential commodities as coal and petrol, and even 
yy a considerable portion of her food supply, the country 
as in no position to avoid the economic blizzard. Its effects, 
catastrophic in Italy as in the 
\ajority of other countries. According to a recent report of 
e Department of Overseas H.M. Stationery Office, 
2s. 6d. net), import: in the first 5 months of 1932 only 
million tons, valued at 3,746 million lire 
the figures for the corresponding period last 
nillion and 5,234. million — lire 


owever, have not been so 
lrade 
rice 
talled 7.4 
"40,700,000), 


year being &.87 tons 


# 501.900,9000 
Ferrous and Non-Ferrous Metals 
Phe Italian market tor scrap iron and steel, pig iron and 
with the exception of high speed steel, is of 
little interest to British trade. In high speed 


ron -teel bars, 


omparatively 





teel t] ix intense competition. Imports in 1931 of black 
ylates fell off remarkably, partly on account of the depression 
n the engineering trades. Local production has increased 


vears and with an estimated output of 70,000 tons 
“a year is quite sufficient to fill the present demand for home 
consumption. The whole output is now controlled by the 
Consorzio Nazionale Lamicre, who also handle foreign plates 
which can be imported free of duty for the manufacture of 


im recent 


products destined for export. 

The importation of copper ingots is on the increase owing 
to the activity of Italian wire manufacturers and the increased 
cables; on the other hand the establishment of 
mills tends to reduce the importation of copper 
wire. Imports of zinc showed a reduction which will continue 
wing to the operation of new ltahan mines, while the recent 
stablishment of an Italian rolling mill has greatly affected 
sheets, hitherto imported in good 


demand for 


new ocd 


the importation of zinc 
quantities from Belgium and France. 

Imports of raw rubber in 1931 declined to tons, 
tons in 1930. This drop is chiefly due to a 
educed consumption by tyre manufacturers in spite of legis- 
lation requiring the replacing of solid tyres by other tyres. 
The decline in demand for raw material for tyres is only 
partially compensated by the groWing requirements of the 
ubber footwear industry in Italy. The present tendency to 
prefer bakelite and other synthetic resins to ebonite in the 
manufacture of insulating articles (electric switches, handles, 
had little effect on local consumption, whilst the 
amount employed in other directions (notably hose, packings, 
remained practically unaltered. British planta- 
tion rubber (India, Ceylon and Straits Settlements) supplies 
he bulk of the requirements. 

Trade in Oil-Bearing Seeds 

Generally there were large increases in the import of oil- 
eating seeds in 1931 as compared with 1930, the only impor 
tant exception being that of sesame seed. Imports of earth 
uts, of which India and Ceylon hold practically a monopoly, 
1931, 61,383 tons in 1930. The imports 

the corresponding years were 
04,621 tons, and 47,714 tons. The value of the total imports 

f earth nuts in 1931 was £1.370,000 and £1,030,000 in 1930. 
India and Ceylon supplied Italy with 2,724 tons of colza and 
turnip seed out of a total importation in 1931 of 10,235 tons, 
gainst 1,866 tons out of 3,065 tons in 1930. The imports of 
inseed increased to 61, 276 tons in 1931 from 53,105 tons in 
930. The India and Ceylon in these years was 
espectively 17,017 tons and 37,265 tons. In the correspond- 
imports from Argentine were 38,134 tons and 
3 Of copra 33,837 tons were imported in 1931, 
against 32,288 tons in 1930. India and Ceylon were the main 
ources of supply with 25,947 tons in 1931 and 24,424 tons in 
193 In 1929 Zanzibar supplied Italy with 13,199 tons but 
1031. 


10,205 


ivalnst 18,931 


etc), has 


I 


roe © , mas 


ere 122,107 tons in 
rom India and Ceylon in 


share of 


ng vears the 


s tons 


1i,25¢ 


7.475 tons only in 1930. and 6.675 tons in 


Che national production of chemical products in Italy 1- 
increasing and as a natural consequence she is becoming more 
and more independent of foreign supplies. The imports in 
this category cover a wide range of chemical products. 
imported with some few exceptions, in comparatively small 
quantities. The value of inorganic chemicals imported in 1931 
was £820,000, against £1,470,000 in 1930. The value of the 
imports of chemical fertilisers in 1931 was £880,000, against 
£1,150,000 in 193c. Organic chemicals to the value of 59.2 
million lire were imported in 1931. The value of the 
imports in 1930 was £860,000. 

Imports of sulphate of copper fell from 12,552 toms in 1930 
to 8,994 tons in 1931, of which 8,369 tons were imported from 
the United Kingdom. Imports of sulphate of copper from 
the United Kingdom are likely to be seriously atfected by the 
imposition on this product of the fifteen per cent. ad valorem 
surtax as the result of the coming into force on April 27 
1932, of the Italo-Austrian Agreements of February 18, 1932, 
under which sulphate of was deconventionalised. 
Nitric soda imports fell from g,g15 tons in 1930 to 2,072 tons 
In 1931, but those of nitrate of potassium increased from 
1,747 tons In 1930 to 2,530 tons In 

Among the fertilisers there were some notable decreases, 
due partly to increased native production and partly to the 
fact that owing to the impoverishment of Italian agricul 
turalists the use of artificial manures is somewhat 
restricted. The imports of sulphate of ammonia fell from 
21,143 tons IN 1930 lo 5,785 tons In 1931: of crude nitrate ol 
soda from tons in tons in 
nitrate of lime from 20,453 tons in 1930 to 368 tons in 1931: 
of calclum cyanamide from 10,868 tons in 1930 to 7o tons in 
1931: Of potassium fertilisers from 39,987 tons in 
16,782 tons in 1931 and of scoriae of dephosphorisation and 
phosphatic slags from 56,722 tons in 38,885 tons in 
1931. On the other hand the imports of super-phosphates 
increased from 29,132 tons In 1930 to 33,542 iN 1931. 

The value of the imports coming within the category of 
pharmaccutical products and proprietary articles was £618,000 
In 1931, against £680,000 in 1930. Imports from the United 
Kingdom of medicinal specialities decreased from 61 tons, 
valued at n 1930 to 54 tons valued at £37,000 in 1931. 


( oper 


1931. 


being 


79,9357 1930 to 55,311 1Q31: ot 


Ig30 lo 


1930 to 


£50,000 1 
The Soap Industry 


Italy is now self-supporting as regards the soap industry: 
her exports exceed her imports. In 1930 for the first time 
Italian soap manufacturers met the entire needs of the home 
consumption in the matter of common soap, /.e., laundry and 
washing soap, and exports that vear exceeded imports by ¢6 
tons of the value of £18,000 the exports being 2,821 tons 
valued at £108,000 and the imports 2.735 tons valued at 
£90,000. During 1931 the balance in [taly’s favour increased 
still further, the excess of exports of common soap ovei 
imports being 573 tons valued at £32,000. The exports of 
this class of soap that vear were 2,845 tons valued at £95,000, 
and the imports valued at £62,000. Imports 
in 1931 of common soap decreased some 463 tons when com 
pared with 1930 figures. 

At the present time Italian tariff legislation restricts 
the importation of soap into the country and prohibits its 
importation from certain countries. Practically all the 
common or washing soap imported comes from France and 
consists of the Marseilles tvpe of soap, which is verv popular 
in Italy. The Italian soap makers are beginning to pay 
more attention to this type, and we may expect during 1932 
and subsequent years a considerable diminution of the 
imports from France, especially in view of the restrictions. 
In 1931 she exported 2,157 tons of soap (Marseilles type) to 
Italy against 2,469 tons in 1930. Great Britain exported 
only 17.8 tons of common soap to Italy in 1931. The United 
Kingdom is not in a position to compete in this market 
owing, in the first place, to the unsuitability for Italian 
requirements of the yellow tablet or bar soap which represent 
practically the bulk of the English production of washing 
soaps, and secondly, in consequence of the high landed cost. 
The United Kingdom is Italy’s best customer for this class 
of soap and purchased 832 tons in 1930 and 1931. 


2,272 tons 
/ 
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\s regards the toilet side of the soap industry, exports fell 
in quantity from o6 tons in 1930 to 7§ tons In 1931 and the 
corresponding value from The imports 
of toilet soaps ‘including soaps) in 1931 Were 
127 tons, valued at £18,000, as against 116 tons, valued at 
£20,009, in 1930. \ tendency towards improved quality in 

been noticed, if only on a small 


to £7,000. 
as 
ansparent 


£10,006 
Be 
tt 


Italian soaps has scale. 
Dried soaps, typical ot the market, still rule at very low 
prices and competition is severe. Soap powders hitherto not 
in great prominence in !talv are coming forward, and a 
German product is gradually being introduced in most of the 
big centres. 


Raw Materials for Soap Manufacturers 


Phe market price of oils and tats for soap manufacture 
continued to fall steadily throughout the year 1931, and they 
are now at a level which would have been thought impossible 
five years ago. Italian soap manufacturers draw the bulk of 
their requirements from abroad—tallow largely from America, 
palm oil from West Africa, and resin from France, Greece 
and Spain. The fall in the price of palm oil caused a sharp 
increase in the importation of this oil from tons in 
1930 to 26,131 tons in 1931, their value falling from £6,000,000 
In 1930 to £4,300,000 in Imports of crude glycerine 
dropped trom 8s2 tons in 1930 to So7 tors in 1931, but imports 
of refined glycerine in 1931 were about double those of 1930, 
‘.e., 29 tons against 14. 11g tons of crude glycerine were 
exported in 1931 against 114 tons in 1930, while the exports 
of refined glycerine in the same tons and 
21g tons. 

Imports of resin= in 


21,917 


1Q3!. 


vears were 1&o 


1930 amounted to 27,119 toms, 
while in 1931 the imports were 24,554 tons. On the whole 
it may be said that there was no appreciable difference 
between the quantities of soap-making oils and fats imported 
in 1930 and 1931 although, of course. the values of the 193) 
imports were considerably those of 1930. The result 
of this was that manufacturers obtained cheaper 
materiais, but in an endeavour to stimulate demand they 
passed on this advantage partly to the consumer with the 
result that in the end the Italian housewife was obtaining 
cheaper than ever before. 


below 


soap 


It is estimated that there are now 1,300 soap manufacturers 
in Italy and competition is very severe, with the result that 
prices are driven down to a very low level. Generally speak- 
ing the Italian soap maker had a good year during 1931, and 
production was well maintained. Whilst raw material prices 
sank to exceedingly low levels, the soap makers were able 
to sustain their selling prices fairly well. 








The British Drug Houses, Ltd. 


New Products in January List 


THE new tissue of the catalogue of B.D.H. Fine Chemical 
Products (January, 1933) comprises over 4,000 British-made 
laboratory chemicals, specifications for a number of which 
will be found in ** The B.D.H. Book of A.R. Standards.” 
New manufactures which have been added to this edition of 
the B.D.H. catalogue include adenine sulphate, §-amino- 
ethy] alcohol, barium hexose phosphate, /-bromo-acetophe- 
none, /-bromo-phenacy! bromide, ?so-butyramide, carbon 
tetrabromide, Congo red (purified for physiological purposes), 
copper aminoacetate, 2: 6-dibromo-f-aminophenol, 2: 6-di- 
chloro-p-aminophenol, 2: 6-dichloro-f-nitrophenol, di-iodo- 
dimethyl-fluorescein, m-dimethoxy-benzene (resorcinol — di- 
methyl ether), dimethyl-eosin, guanine sulphate, keto-hy- 
droxy-oestrin, —#77-methoxy-phenol resorcinol monomethy! 
ether), methylene-di-@-naphthol, nickel iodide, nickel sul- 
phide, nitro-aminoguanidine, -nitrobenzene-azo-4-naphthol, 
selenium dioxide, selenium tetrachloride, sodium 6-chloro-5- 
nitrotoluene-3-sulphonate, tellurium tetrachloride, thorium 
chloride, trihydroxy-oestrin, tin bromide (stannic), zinc (metal) 
wool, and zirconium sulphate. New indicators include 
bromo-phenol red and quinaldine red: new oxidation-reduc- 
tion indicators are o-chlorophenol-indo 2: 6 dichlorophenol, 
o-cresol-indo 2: 6 dichlorophenol, 1: naphthol-2-sodium sul- 
phonate-indo 2: 6 dichlorophenol, and phenol-indo 2: 6 di- 
chlorophenol. 


United States Chemical Trade 
Import and Export Returns 


!.XPORT trade in chemicals in the United States continues to 
tall behind the records ot a year ago when judged on a basis 
ot valuation, but the comparison likewise is unfavourable in 
most cases where quantities are specified. Latest available 
figures for chemicals and related products refer to Octobe 
returns. According to our American contemporary ‘*‘Chemical 
and Metallurgical Engineering’’ shipments of coal tar pro 
ducts in that month carried a higher valuation than those fo1 
the corresponding month of 1931. The increase was due 
largely to exports of crude coal tar and coal tar pitch, both 
of which far outstripped the figures of last year. Industrial 
chemicals held very close to the total for October, 1931, and 
if allowance is made for price changes, probably exceeded the 
193! figure for tonnage moved. A sharp rise featured export 
trade in butanol and ethylene compounds. Noteworthy in- 
creases also were reported for boric acid, copper sulphate, 
and carbon black. 

Import trade followed the general trend and October totals 
make a poor showing in comparison with those for October, 
1931. Highlights include very much larger arrivals of acetic 
acid, salt cake and ammonium sulphate. Ammonium chloride, 
ammonium nitrate, and calcium compounds also surpassed 
the figures for 1931. On the other hand incoming amounts 
of nitrate of soda reached a total of but 13 tons and a decided 
drop also was noted in the case of potassium chlorate. 











Two New British Standards 
Phenol-Aldehyde Synthetic Resins 


CHE advent of synthetic resins has given the electrical indus- 
try a valuable insulating material for the manufacture of 
paper boards, tubes and cylinders. Experience has shown, 
however, that a synthetic resin, when transformed, may «1 
may not be a sufficiently good adhesive to serve as the bond 
between layers of paper. It was found that while a given 
batch of synthetic resin had the necessary adhesiveness a 
succeeding batch might fail in this respect. It is clear, there- 
fore, that a standard method of test for this property is very 
desirable to avoid disputes between purchaser and supplier, 


and to serve this purpose a British Standard Specification 
No. 474/1932) has now been issued. 
In view of the fact that this is the first British Standard 


Specification for this class of insulating material the require- 
ments have been limited to a few essential properties, and 
the methods of test as specified are as simple as practicable. 
For this reason an electric strength test on varnished tissue 
paper—the simplest form of this type of test available—is 
specitied. The specification also covers definitions of ‘“green”’ 
and ** liquid’ resin, the strength of solution which must ke 
obtained under given conditions, tolerance on melting point 
owing to the wide variation in users’ requ‘rements it is not 
practicable to specify a melting point), and a clause to limit 
the amount of untransformed resin after a given heat treat- 
ment 
Fire Resistance of Building Materials 


hose who have anything to do with the fire protection of 
buildings have long felt the need for authoritative definitions. 
In the absence of these the meaning of the terms, used has 
been a matter for the decision of the various officials adminis- 
tering the building laws, which has unavoidably resulted in 
anomalies and uncertainties in building. The absence of 
authoritative definitions has resulted in many suitable and 
safe materials (from the fire prevention point of view) being 
condemned, and some unsuitable and dangerous materials 
being permitted. Consequently the British Standards Institu- 
tion has published Standard Definitions for Fire Resistance, 
Incombustibility and Non-Inflammability of Building Mate 
rials and Structures 1932). In these definitions the 
committee responsible has carefully examined existing legal 
provisions with the idea of elucidating the original purpose 
behind them, in order that their real intention could in most 
cases be fully met by the application of the new definitions. 
Methods of test are included. Copies of these specifications 
may be obtained from the British Standards Institution, 28 
Victoria Street, London, $.W.1, price 2s. 2d. post free. 


No. 476 








30 
Assessment of Salt Works 
Appeal at Worcestershire Quarter Session 
i € ) the 100-Vear-old salt works at Stoke Prior, 
\Worcestershire, was discussed at the 1g Appeals Com- 
tee f the Worcestershire Quarter ions, which sat at 
on January 9, to hear an appeal by the owners, 


against an assessment of £4,500. The 
‘nt Committee for the Central Area of Worcestershire 
rural area were 





ating authority for the Bromsgrove 


the joint respondents. 
Mr. F. J. Wrottesley, K.C., whe appeared with Mr. F 
Grant, for the appellants, said that the works were assessed 
os at £5,500 t which figure they remained until 1920, 
hen the ssessment Wa- reased to £0,000 \gainst that 


sum the appellants made a proposal for an amendment, and 

Julv, 1932, the Assessment Committee decided to reduce 

1e assessment to £4,500, and ainst that figure that 
he present appeal was brou; 


it Was ag 


Decline in the Salt Trade 





Reciting the history of the works, Mr. Wrotteslev said the 
rine at Stoke Prior was discovered and worked about 1828- 
1820. In i888 the VOIKS Came into the hands of the Salt 
U: l O the same time purchased the works ét 
D ‘ yo7 the Stoke Prior works produced 133,000 

ns al the Droitwi Works 39,000 tons. I rom. that 
moment there had been ; proeressi e decline in the salt 
rade. , That had attained such dimensions by 1922 that th 
Salt Union closed the Droitwich works and transferred all 
he Worcestershire business to Stoke Prior. The combined 
1 ess at Stoke Prior was 88.000 tons in 1923. In 1928 the 

was 74,50¢ tOnNs: IN 19620, O59, 706 tons; in 1930, 05.400 

S ind 1 1Q3i 59,000 tons Che Salt Union had not 
hosen to neglect Worcestershire in preference to othet 
places. Britain | lost he port trade, and salt was being 
Npo ¢ 

Prospect of Closing the Works 

Mr. George \ Malcom, managing director of the Salt 
Union, Ltd., said that, having regard to the shrinkage of 

ide, they had been closing down works and getting their 

itput from t works which were left. 

Mr. Grant It woulc no take a great deal of extra cost 

the case of these works to induce your directors to do with 
them what they did at Droitwicl Without any thought cf 

] have already had the matter twice before 
two I nree vears. 
Re ald Coventry, K.( For recon- 
closing and concentrating the output 





avine een addressed by Mr. J. E 

appeared with Mr. A. J. Long, for the 

the appeal with costs. They accepted 

the Cheshire mines of assessment 

ed that the assessment should be at the 

rate of ad. a ton n the average output of the preceding 








New Dyestuffs Licences 


Applications in December 


THE fol 


llowing 
under the 


1g statement relating to applications for licences 
Dyestuffs (Import Regulation) Act, 1920, made 
luring Dex I has been furnished to the Board of Trade 
Dvestufi Advisory Licensing Committee. The total 
number of applications received during the month was 603, 
ff which 529 were from merchants or importers. To these 
seven Cases outstanding on November 30, 
the month of Gio. These were dealt with 





bv the 


1d ided 
~“nould be aaded 


making 


total for 


as follows Granted, 593 (of which 584 were dealt with 
within seven days of receipt): referred to British makers of 
similar products, 15 (of which ten were dealt with within 


seven davs of receipt): outstanding on December 31, two. 
Of the total of 610 applications received, 594 


7 } 
were dealt 


OT 97 per cent.) 


with within seven davs of receipt. 
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Institute of Metals May Lecture 
Visit of Distinguished French Engineer 


THE president of the Société des Ingénieur Civils de France, 
M. Aibert Portevin, has accepted the invitation of the 
Institute ot Metals Council to give the next annual May 
lecture before the Institute. M. Portevin has chosen as the 
title of his discourse: ** Quenching and Tempering Pheno- 
mena in Alioys.”” The lecture will be delivered on May 10, 
at the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, Storey’s Gate, 
\Westminster. Visitors are invited. Cards of admission are 
obtainable from the secretary of the Institute of Metals. 

Application for membership are flowing in much 
freely than was the case when England was on the gold 
standard. Over 30 per cent. of the new members reside in 
the United States, where the Institute’s subscription rate, 


more 


when converted into dollars, looks particularly attractive. 
It is announced that persens elected during the next few 
weeks have the privilege of membership (including the 


receipt of the monthly Journal of Metallurgical 
\bstracts) not for the usual twelve months but for the extended 
period ending June 30, 1934. Membership forms can be 
obtained on application to the secretary, Mr. G. Shaw Scott, 
3 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 

’ The Institute, which this year celebrates the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of its foundation, will hold its annual general 
meeting in I.ondon on March 8 and g. In the evening of 
March 8 the annual dinner will be held under the chairman- 
ship of Sir Henry Fowler, the Institute, who 1s 
now in Egypt attending the International Railway Congress 
at Cairo. 


new 


president of 














Boots Pure Drug Co. 
Important Anglo-American Deal Completed 


NEGOTIATIONS were completed on Wednesday whereby the 
control ot the Boots Pure Drug Co., which passed into Ameri- 
can hands in 1920, will return to Britain. It was announced 
that the shares in Boots Pure Drug Co. held by the United 
Drug Co. ot America had been sold through Mr. Philip E. 
Hill to Hambros Bank, Erlangers, and Philip Hill and part- 
ners. The holding of the American company was £1,125,000, 
and the present market value of the shares is £8,150,000. The 
price paid in this week’s transaction was in excess of £7 per 
share for a block of 1,000,000 £1 shares. Part of the agree- 
ment stipulates that the present management and _ policy of 
shall continue. 

It is understood that Lord Trent, Mr. W. C. Church, and 
Mr. |. E. Greenwood and their colleagues, who have shown 
such eminent ability in the management of Boots, will agree 
to continue the direction of its affairs for a period of years. 
It is also likely that Mr. Louis K. Liggett and Mr. G. M. 
Gales, of Drug Incorporated, will continue to act as direc- 
tors of Boots. Mr. Liggett has been in T.ondon for several 
weeks, and will shortly return to the United States. Share- 
holders and investors who have inner knowledge of the affairs 
of Boots Pure Drug Co. attach importance to the continuance 
of Mr. Liggett’s association with the company, as Drug Incor- 
porated and associated companies have other considerable in- 
terests in Great Britain which give rise 
facturing contracts. 

Che increase in the earnings of Boots during the last decade 
has been phenomenal. If the published profits are impres- 
sive, the undistributed earnings are even more remarkable. 
Shareholders and brokers who have examined the company’s 
affairs estimate the present annual earnings available for the 
orainary 


the company 


to substantial manu- 


shareholders to be about £900,000. 
sheet, according to ** The Financial News,”’ 
classic, 


The balance 
is a conservative 
Land and buildings, valued at approximately two 
and a half millions, must be worth more than twice that sum, 
as Many important sites purchased thirty years ago appear in 
the balance sheet at cost price. This laudable conservatism 
reflected in all the other items. Though directors 
of Boots have been crusted conservatives in financial affairs, 
they have shown aggressiveness in industrial policy. The 
new establishment at Beeston is, without doubt, superior to 
any drug factory in the world, 
amounted to 129 millions. 


is also 


Last vear’s sales transactions 
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News from the Allied Industries 


Paper 

A. NEW PAPER INDUSTRY is to be started at Wigton, Cumber- 
land, where the British New Wrap Co., Ltd., has been regis- 
tered with a capital of £100,000 in 5s. shares. Extensive 
premises at Wigton, which were fitted for the manutacture ot 
artificial silk by the British Netherlands Artificial Silk Co., 
L.td., which went into liquidation before the completion of the 
works, have been acquired, and there will be undertaken the 
manufacture of transparent paper, moist impermeable wrap- 
ping papers, etc. When the works are in full operation there 
will be five to seven hundred employees. Sir Frederick Mills 
is chairman of directors, and Mr. Harry Lonsdale is manag- 
ing director, 


Non-Ferrous Metals 


DESPITE THE DRASTIC REDUCTION of output, stocks of tin re- 
main at a disappointingly high level. The decline of 2,706 
tons in visible supplies reported for the past year is much 
smaller than was anticipated, and with stocks standing at 
55,760 tons it may well be asked if the results of the restric- 
tion scheme justify the heavy sacrifices which producers have 
been called upon to make. A close examination of the posi- 
tion, however, will convince the unbiased observer that the 
regulation of output has been of great assistance to the indus- 
try during the past year. That stocks have not been reduced 
to the extent hoped for is not due to defect of the restriction 
plan, but to the low rate of consumption. 


Artificial Silk 

\ SPECIAL COMMITTEE OF BRITISH RAYON PRODUCERS and 
manufacturers has sent a petition for increased import duties 
to the whole of the weaving trade for signature. The peti- 
tion is to be sent to the Import Duties Advisory Committce 
next week. It is understand that Courtaulds, Ltd., British 
Celanese, Ltd., and the Cellulose Acetate Silk Co., Ltd., are 
all represented. The petition states that the market in rayon 
goods has been seriously affected by competition from the 
Continent, and is now very seriously threatened by competi- 
tion from Japan. The Japanese invasion of the home market 
is of recent date and is not yet reflected in trade returns. 
Great uncertainty exists in this country, and merchants have 
practically ceased buying through fear of large quantities 
of low-priced goods being imported, chiefly from Japan. 


Iron and Steel 

IN THE SCUNTHORPE AREA a blast furnace at the works of the 
\ppleby Iron Co. (a unit of the United Steel Companies) was 
damped down a month ago, but another is being prepared for 
starting in the course of a few weeks. At Lysaght’s Norman- 
by Park Iron and Steel Works three out of five blast-furnaces 
are working at present, and the resumption of another is 
dependent on the state of trade. A satisfactory output of 
fine steel castings is being maintained by Firth-Brown at 
their Scunthorpe foundry, and the centrifugal steel-casting 
process used by this foundry is developing very satisfactorily, 
numerous orders being received for cast steel gear wheels 
made by the process. Scunthorpe is also anxiously awaiting 
the decision of Richard Thomas and Co. to re-open the Red- 


bourn works, which were closed in 1930. 


lHE IRON AND STEEL MARKET has experienced the usual 
seasonal decline in demand, but it does not appear that, all 
things considered, the slackness has been much more marked 
than during previous holiday seasons. Prices have again re- 
ceded, but many industrialists on the Continent share the 
British view that a rather vigorous recovery may be expected 
this month. Fortunately there is slightly more encouraging 
news about the possible reconstitution of the Continental 
Steel Cartel, which depends in a large measure upon the 
agreement of the larger Belgian works. As the Providence 
concern, Clabecq, Boél, and the Usines Métallurgiques du 
Hainaut have recently come into line the co-operation of the 
Belgian raw steel producers is now again complete. It is 
understood that the French and German groups will draw up 
production and export programmes on the basis of the 1932 
results. 


Matches 


A NEW MATCH FACTORY, entirely independent of the Swedish 
Match Co., is to be erected at Jokela, Finland, with the inten- 
tion of competing in foreign markets. The company 
share capital of £20,000. Machinery to the value of £10,000 


has been ordered from Sweden. 
Sugar 

BARTER IS TO PLAY A PROMINENT PART in Chile’s attempt to 
setup a sugar beet industry, and so obviate the necessity of 
importing cane product, largely trom Peru. Negotiations 
are already in progress with the German firm of Block and 
Schaub for the importation of factory equipment in exchange 
for nitrate from plants independent of Cosach. The British 
sugar beet scheme is being copied, and Mr. David Arthur, 
who is connected with British interests, has been appointed 
sub-manager of a company to be tormed, with a capital of 
£300,000. At present the financing of 


has at 


sugar imports demands 


a gold outlay of £1,.00,000 a veal 








New Era for Cosach 


Mr. Whelpley 


(OSACH was placed in the hands of the Liquidation Commis- 
sion on Saturday, January 7, Mr. Medley Whelpley, presi- 
dent of the concern, acting on behalf of the executive. The 
formality took place in the presence of the Minister of Fin- 
ance, a lawyer and the Nitrate Superintendent. Mr. Whelp- 
ley made a short speech, in which he repeated the protest of 
shareholders at the that the concern 
be liquidated. In the original statement of protest complaint 
was made of the brusqueness of the measure and of “ lack 
of consideration *’ for foreign capital. 

\ manifesto intended to quieten any fears regarding the 
nitrate market’s situation during the liquidation of Cosach 
has been issued by the Liquidation Commission in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Whelpley. This manifesto declares that the 
state of liquidation in which Cosach now is, in no way affects 
the situation of the nitrate, iodine and other by-products 
market during the present season. The liquidators and the 
company’s board declare that the nitrate and iodine market 
will be maintained in an orderly manner, and sales will con- 
tinue to be centralised during that period. 
contracts, 


Continues to Protest 


Government's decision 


\ll previous sales 
as well as new contracts which may be 
during the season, will be complied with. 


entered into 
The market's 
stability will be maintained, the company’s liquidation will 
not affect relations with buyers during the present nitrate 
consumption year, and there is no 
dumping. 


danger whatever of 


Prospects of Reorganisation 


No ofticial statement has vet 


issued of the terms on 
which the reorganisation is to be carried out, but opinion in 
London is that a genuine effort is to be made to clean up the 
finances of the industry. It is believed that the International 
[.oan of 1931 will be treated fairly leniently—or, at least, that 
portion of it which was issued publicly—but that the bonds 
issued to Guggenheims and others in satisfaction of pre- 
Cosach indebtedness will be cancelled or seriously diminished. 
Similarly, it is thought that the Secured Sinking Fund Bonds, 
ranking after the public issue of 1931, will be cancelled. The 
greater part of these were issued to the Chilean Government. 
The capital of the concern consists of £37,500,000 ‘‘A”’ 
shares, issued to the Chilean Government, and £37 
‘*B”’ shares issued to the constituent companies of Cosach. 
Of the * B” shares £12,500,000 was in preference shares and 
ordinary shares. It is believed that the 
Chilean Government will surrender all its “ A’ shares and 
will regain possession of the nitrate reserves handed over to 
Cosach: under Law No. 4,863 these revert to the Government, 
in any case, if the company is liquidated. 
other non-Guggenheim 


been 


, 500,000 


£,25,000,000 in 


\s English and 
shareholders in the old 
almost all took preference shares, 
giving these public shareholders 
Guggenheim interests. 


compantl Ss 
a good excuse exists fot 
better terms than the 
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Prices of Chemical Products 
Current Market Conditions 


THERE are no price changes to report in the markets for general 
heavy chemicals, wood distillation products, perfumery chemicals 
ind intermediates. A steady demand continues in the London chemi- 

market, with prices practically unchanged and in nearly all cases 
very firm. Rather more activity has been in evidence on the Man- 
chester chemical market during the past week, the influence of the 
holiday season having, apparently, about died away. Whilst new 
business placed this week has been on a moderate scale, deliveries into 
consumption are now about back to where they were last month 
he seasonal slackening off occurred, and traders are quietly 
opeful of some improvement in this respect being experienced befor: 





betore t 


ong In the meantime, values of most descriptions of chemicals ars 
steady Regarding nitrogen fertilisers, the market for sulphate of 
ammonia continues quiet and prices remain unchanged. At present 
there is very littke demand for prompt delivery. Business in the 
Scottish chemical market is slowly recovering from the holidays 


The coming week should show an increase in business. With the 
following exceptions, the prices of chemical products remain the same 
~ reported in THe Cuemicve AGE of December 24 (pp. 618-611). 


General Chemicals 


\oup, ACETIC. 38 5s. to £40 55.3; pure 80%, £38 5> 


~T ° & : 


to £40 5 ig 1§8. to £.21 155.3 tech., 60%. 








& & 
£28 10s. Lonvpon: Tech., 80%, £38 58. t 
28 EG. 5 : 5s. to £41 58.3 tech. 40%, £20 55 
to £22 §s.; tech. 60%, £20 5s. to £31 58. ScoTtanp: Glacia 
97 100%, £48 to £52; pure So £:-3G 58-3 tech. 80%, £38 5s 
dd buyers’ premises Great Britain. MANcHesTER : 80%, com- 
mercial, £393 tech, glacial, £5 
\cip, Citric.—Lonpon : rod., less 5 MANCHESTER : 10d. to 1ojd. 
\cip, Tartaric.—1ojd. per Ib. Scotiann: B.P. crystals, 1o$d., car 
riage paid. MANCHESTER : 103d. 


\MMONIUM CARBONATE.—SCOTLAND : Lump 
£34 in 5 cwt. casks delivered buyers’ premises U.K. or ex quay 


per ton; powdered 


4 > 
ee 3 


Irish ports, 
\RSENIC.—LONDON : 4.22 14s. c¢.i.f. main U.K. ports for imported 


material; Cornish, nominal £4.23 f.o.r. mines. SCOTLAND : 
White powdered 4.27 ex wharf; spot, £27 los. ex store. Man- 
CHESTER : White powdered Cornish, 4.25 at mines. 
Potasn, Caustic.—Lonpon = 4.42. MANCHESTER: 4.41. 
Potassium PERMANGANATE.—-LONDON : &}d. per Tb. SCOTLAND 
B.P. crystals, 83d. Mancuester : Commercial, 8)d.; B.P., 83d. 
Sopa, Caustic.—Solid 76 77° spot, £14 los. per ton dd station. 


ScoTLaAND : Powdered 98 99%, £17 10s. in drums, £18 1§s. in 


A 
casks. Solid 76 ’ 


£14 10s. in drums; 70 73%,. £14 12s. 6d., 
carriage paid buyer’s station, minimum 4-ton lots; contracts 


los. per ton less. MANCHESTER: 4.13 5s. to Z.14 10s. contracts 
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Sopium ACETATE.—Z,22 per ton. 
SULPHATE OF COPPER.—MANCHESTER: £.16 per ton f.o.b. 
Zinc SuLPHIDE.—1s. 1d. to ms. 2d. per Tb. 


Pharmaceutical and Fine Chemicals 








\cio, Crrric.—gid. per Ib. 

Rismuetu.—Carbonate, 6s. 1od. per Ib.; citrate, gs. 3d. per lb.; 
nitrate (cryst), 4s. 7d. per Ib.; oxide, nos. Od. per Ib. ; salicylate, 
zs. 7d. per Ib.; subchloride, ros, i Ib. ; subgallate, 7s. 3d. 
per Ib.; subnitrate, iid. per 

lovinE Resus., B.P.—15s. 2d. to igs. 3d. per Il 

lopororRM.—B.P., cryst., precip., or powder, 18s. 2d. to 22s. 2d 
per It 

PHENACETIN.—4s. Od. per Ib 

Potass. lopipe, B.P.—i3s. 5d. 15s. rid. per Ib 

sopitm lopipe, B.P.—14s. 5d. to 17s. od. per Il 

Essential Oils 

BERGAMOT.—Ss. per Ib. 

CAMPHOR Brown or white, gos. per cw 

Cassia, So 85°),.—4s. jd. per tb. 

CitROMELLA.—Cevlon, 2s. 4d. per Ib. 

CLOVE.—90 G2 English, 4s. rod. per th. 

Evearyptus.—Australian B.P. 70 759%, 1s. per tb 

LavenpER.—Mont Blanc 38 40°, 11s. 3d. per Ib 

LEMON.—§s. Od. per Ib 

Parma Rosa.—ys. Od. per Ib. 

PEPPERMINT.—-Wayne County.—i4s. per Ib 

PETITGRAIN.—Os. 3d. per Ib 

Coal Tar Products 

\cip, CarBo ric (CRySTALS).—od. to rod. per Ib. Crude, 00's, 1s. iid. 
to 28. per gal; 2 Water, 2s. MANCHESTER: Crystals, 8$d.; 
crude, 2s. 1d. to 2s. 2d SCOTLAND : Sixties, 1s. 7d. to 1s. 8d. 


Pitcu. —Mediun 


i“ 7 
£41 


East 


4:4 17s. bd. to £5 per ton 


MANCHESTER 
o.b LONDON : £4 14s. tO £4 16s. Ad. f.o.1 





55. 
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The Chemical Age—Januarv 14, 1933 


Forthcoming Events 


Jan. 16.—Society of Chemical Industry (Yorkshire Section) and 
Institute of Chemistry (Leeds Area Section). “The Chemistry 
of the Calcification of Bone.’ Professor R. Robinson. 7.30 
p.m. Great Northern Hotel, Leeds 


Jan. 16.—Society of Chemical Industry and Institute of Chemistry 
(Scottish Sections). Edinburgh Water Supply from Source 


to Tap.” J. Bowman. 7.30 p.m. 36 York Place, Edinburgh. 
Jan, 16.—Institute of Metals (Scottish Section). Aluminium 


Bronze.’ F. Hudson. 7.30) p.m 39) Elmbank Crescenty 
Glasgow. 

Jan, 17.—Annual Concert arranged by the British Association of 
Chemists, the Institute of Chemistry and the Society of Chemi 


cal Industry. 7.30 p.m. Midland Hotel, Birmingham. 
Jan, 17.——-Roval Institution. Low Temperatures and Low ‘Tem 
perature Phenomena.” J, ¢ M’Lennan, 5.15) p.m. 21 


Albemarle Street, London, 

Jan, 17.—Institution of the Rubber Industry (Scottish Section). 
“Some Developments in Rubber for Automobiles. Colin 
Macbeth. 25 Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, 

Jan, 17.—Society of Dyers and Colourists (Hudderstield Section. | 
Part I. The X-ray Interpretation of the General Principles of 
Fibre Structure.” Dr. W. T. Astbury. 


Jan. 18.—Rova!l Society of Arts. ‘Recent Developments mn Intra 
Red Photography.’ Olaf F, Block. S p.m. John Street, 
Adelphi, London, 

Jan. 18.—IDiesel Engine Users’ Association. Small Marine 
Diesels.’ ©. Wans. Caxton Hall, Westminster, London. 
Jan. 18.—Leicester Literary and Philosophical Society (Chemistry 
Section), ‘Standardisation of the Biological Products in’ the 
new British Pharmacopoeia.” Frank Wokes. 8 p.m. College 


ol Technology, Leicester, 

Jan. 18,—institute of Chemistry (Belfast and District Section) 
Carotene and Vitamin A.’ Dr. N.S. Capper. 7.45) p.m. 
Roval Belfast Academical Tustitution, Belfast. 

Jan. 19. Society of Chemical Tudustry (Notting Section) and 
British Association of Chemists (Notts. and Derby Section.) 


Modern Chemical Plant.’ Mr. J. Arthur Reavell, 7.15 
p.m. Derby Technical College. 

Jan. 19. Society of Dvers and Colourists (West Riding Section) 
Some Trade Waste Problems.”’ Richard J. Smith. 

Jan. 19.—Inustitute of Metals (Birmingham Section). ‘Moulding 
Sands.” J. G. A, Skerl. 7 p.m. University, Birmingham. 
Jan. 19.—The Chemical Society. Ordinary Scientéic Meeting, 

Ss p.m. Burlington House, London, 


Jan. 20.—The Vhysical Society. 5 pan, 1 Lowther Gardens, 
Exhibition Road, South Kensington, 


Jan. 20.—University of Birmingham Chemical Sciety. “Notes ou 
Balata and Gutta Percha.”’ Professor G. G. Henderson, 5.30 
p.m. Chemical Lecture Theatre, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

Jan. 20.—Society of Dyers and Colourists (Manchester Section). 
Suk Dvemg.” C. M. Keyworth. 7 p.m. 36 George Street, 
Manchester. 

Jan. 20. Society of Chemical Industry (Food Group). Join 
meeting with the Roval Sanitary Institute. ‘Factory Cleanli 
ness in the Food Industry.” E. B. Hughes. 5.30 p.m. 90 


Buckingham Palace Road, London. 

Jan, 20.—Society of Chemical Industry (Liverpool Section). Joint 
meeting with the Liverpool and N.W. Section of the Institute 
of Chemistry. The Functions and Training of a Chemical 
Engineer. Professor W. E. Gibbs. 6 p.m. University, 
Liverpool, 

Jan, 20.—Institute of Fuel (East Midlands Section). Recent 
Fuel Developments.”’ Professor McMillan and A. Dawe. 7.30 
p-m. University College, Shakespeare Street, Nottinghain. 

Jan, 20.—Society of Chemical Irdustry (South Wales Section). 
“Some Recent Advances in Physical Chemistry.’’ Professor 
J. E. Coates. 7 p.m. Thomas’ Café, High Street, Swansea. 


Jan, 20, 23 and 24.—University of London. Advanced Lectures in 


Biochemistry. “‘The Chemistry of Proteins.’” Professor Max 
Bergmann. 5.15 p.m. University College Hospital Medica! 
School, Gower Street, London, 

Jan. 20.—Rovyal Institution. “The Crystals of the Living Body.’ 


Sir William Bragg. 9 p.m. 21 Albemarle Street, London, W.1 
Jan. 18.—Society of Glass Technology. 9.45 a.m. Standards Com. 


mittee Meeting. 10.30 a.m Council Meeting. 2.15 p.m. 
Ordinary genera! meeting. College of Technology, Man- 


chester. 


Jan. 17.—Institute of Chemistry (London and South Eastern 
Counties Section) Some Aspects of the Application of 
Chemistry to Medicine.” 
30 Russell Square London, 


Prefessor E. C, Dodds. 7.30 p.m 
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Inventions in the Chemical Industry 
Specifications Accepted and Applications for Patents 


Specifications Accepted with Dates of Application 


Catatytic process. E. [. Du Pont de Nemours and Co. April 17 


a 


1930. 385,025. 
MANUFACTURE OF ORTHOUYDROXYINDOLECARBOXYLIC ACIDS OF THE BEN- 
ZENE AND NAPHTHALENE SERIES. A. Carpmael (1, G. Farbenindus- 


trie). April 22, 1631. 385,627. 
PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF INDOLE SULPHONIC AcIDs. A, Carp- 
mael (1. G. Farbenindustrie), June 1, 1931. 385,005. 





COLOUR PRINTING ON TEXTILE MATERIALS. [Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd., R. Tonkin and J. S. Wilson. June 16, 1931. 385,606. 
METHOD OF COKING HEAVY PEROLEUM RESIDUES OK THE LIKE AND 


CRACKING PETROLEUM vapours. W. W. 
water Development Corporation). June 22, 1931. 385,010. 
CALCIUM SULPHATE PLASTER MINES, AND METHODS OF APPLYING THE 

SAME. V. Lefebure and Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 
June 23, 1931. 385,611 
DYEING PROCESSES. [Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., and R. F. 


Triggs (Brassert-Tide 


Goldstein. June 24, 1931. 385,613. 

\MIANUPACTURE OF A RED PIGMENT OF TRON ONIDE. FF. Wein. July rt, 
1930. 385,046. 

DVEING WITH AZO DYES AND VAT DYESTUFFS. Bleachers’ Association, 
Ltd., C. S. Parker, C. L. Wall and F. Farrington. Sept. 25, 
1Q3t. 385,077. 

DISINFECTANT AND INSECTICIDE. J. W. J. Stroud. Nov. 11, 1931. 


385,700. 


PROCESS OF LIQUEFACTION AND SACCHARIFICATION OF AMYLACEOUSs 


MATERIALS IN BREWING. To A. Effront and A. R. Boidin. Jan. 
29, 1931. 385,720. 
PHENOL-ALDEHYDE RESIN LACQUERS. A. Ehrenzweig. March 6, 1931. 


385,730. 
TAR DISTILLATION AND LIKE STILLS. Ck, Rew, Cc. . 
C. H. L. Benn. Jan. 16, 1932. 385,754. 


Benn and 


PREATMENT OF OXIDE COATINGS ON ALUMINIUM AND ALUMINIUM ALLOYS 
Vereinigte Aluminium-Werke A.-G. Dee. 31, 1931. 385,703. 
MANUFACTURE OF INORGANIC PIGMENTS. [. G. Farbenindustrie. Feb. 


13, 1931. 

METHOD OF IMPROVING THE 
Farbenindustrie. Keb. 12, 1931. 385,774- 

VESSELS FOR USE IN CARRYING OUT CHEMICAL 
PRESSURES AND TEMPERATURES. F. Krupp A.-G. 
395,731. 

VIANUFACTUKE OF ANTI-HALATION LAYERS FOR PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS. 
1. G, Farbenindustrie. May 8, 1931. 385,832. 

CATALYTIC REACTIONS AND CATALYSTS FOR USE THEREIN. G. 


3851773: 


TASTE AND SMELL. OF FATTY OILS. ke &. 


PROCESSES UNDER HIGII 
April 27, 193). 


Siebert 


Ges. June 22, 1931. 385,850. 
PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF \ FIELD WEED-CILLER. L. Meyer 
and Dr. F. Meyer (trading as Chemische Febrik L. Meyer). Jun 


10, 1Q31. 385,800. 
MANUFACTURE OF ANHYDROUS 
industrie. — Sept. 5, 1931. 335,505. 
DISTILLATION OF TAR OiL. H. Wolf. Aug. 10, togt. 385,904. 
THE MANUPACTURE OF AZO DYESTUFFS AND INTERMEDIATI 
PRODUCTS THEREFOR. A. Carpmael (I. G. Farbenindustrie), Jun 
11, 1Q3t. 


ALKALI POLYSULPHIDES. 1. G. Farben- 


PROCESS FOR 


385,020. 
Applications for Patents 


VIANUFACTURE OF ADHESIVE 
Bunbury, R. B. F. F. 


MATERIALS FROM RUBBER LATEX. H. M. 
Clarke and Imperial Chemical Industries, 


Lid. Jan. 5. 405. 
POLYMERISING VINYL. COMPOUNDS. Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Corporation. — Jan, 3. (United States, Jan. 20, °32.) 163. 
MANUFACTURE OF UNSATURATED aAciIDS, ETC. W. Cocker, J. S. H. 


Davies, R. Hill and Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. Jan. 5. 


0}. 

idee MEDIA FOK GASES, ETC. Sir R. H. Davis. and L. A. Levy. 
Jan. 6. 560. 

PRODUCTION OF ADSORBENT CUPRENE. Sir R. H. Davis and L. A. 
Levy. Jan. 6. 561. 


EVAPORATING AND DISTILLING INSTILLATIONS. J. W. W. Drysdale and 
Drysdale and Co., Ltd. 9 Jan. 2. 17, 

DELUSTRIN@ CELLULOSE AcETATE. C. Dunbar, Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries, Ltd., and L. G. Lawrie. Jan. 3. 210. 

DELUSTRING ARTIFICIAL sILK | C. Dunbar, Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd., and L. G. Lawrie. Jan. 3. 211. 
PRODUCING FAST PRINTS ON CELLULOSE ESTER FABRICS. Durand and 

Huguenin Akt.-Ges. Jan. 3. (Germany, Jan. 6, °32.) 
MANUFACTURE OF Azo-pyESTUFFS. Durand and Huguenin Akt.-Ges 
Jan. 6. 


DYEING ACETYL CELLULOSE, ETC. J. R. 


(Germany, Jan. 14, °32.) 512. 
Geigy Akt.-Ges. Jan. 4- (Ger- 


many, Jan. 8, °32.) 301. 

UREATMENT OF FERTILISING SALTS, ETC. H. Grah. Jan. 5 (Germany 
Jan, 14%, °31.) 401. 

(PREATMENT OF FERTLIS'NG SALTS, ETC. HH. Grah. Jan. 5. (Ger- 


many, Jan. 19, °32.) 402. 


MANUFACTURE OF WOOL GREASE NAPHTHENATE COMPOSITIONS. W. W 


Groves (I, G. Farbenindustrie). Jan. 5. 380. 
COLOURING CELLULOSE DERIVATIVES. F. Hamilton, Imperial Chemi 
cal Industries, Ltd., awd B. H. Livesley. Jan. 5. 404. 
MANUFACTURE OF SOLID PRODUCTS CONTAINING ALKALE HYPOCHLORITI 


Jan. 6. (Germany, Feb. 19, 32 


Henkel et Cie Ges 32.) £23. 
VITAMIN-.\-PREPARATIONS. — F. 


PURIFICATION OF Hoffman-La Roch: 


and C. Akt.-Ges. Jan. 5. (Germany, Jan. 13, "31.) 323. 
MANUFACTURE OF DISAZO DYESTUFES. J. Y. Johnson (1. G. Farben 
industrie). Jan. 7. 506. 


MANUFACTURE OF DYESTUFFS OF ANTHRAQUINONE SERIES. J. Y. John- 


son (1. G. Farbenindustrie). Jan. 5. (Germany, Jan. 6, °32.) 388. 
a? ° ; , 5 
VULCANISATION OF RUBRER. J. Y. Johnson (J. G. Farbenindustrie) 
Jan. 5. (Germany, Jan. 5, °32.) 418. 





New Chemical Trade Marks 


Opposition to the registration of 
be lodged up to January 21, 1933. 
Rocrex. 


the following trade marks can 


534,636. Class 1. Chemical substances used in manu 
factures, photography, or philosophical research and anti-corrosives, 
but not including caustic alkalies or alkali salts of carbonic acid 
and mixtures thereof. Rex Campbell & Co., Ltd., 7 Idol Lane. 


Kastcheap, London, E.C.3. August 31, 1932. 

Arzilk, 535,228. Class 4. Oils for use in manufactures. (C. ( 
Wakefield « Co., Ltd., Wakefield House, 30-32 Cheapside, London, 
H.C.2. September 26, L932, 

Opposition to the registration of the following trade 
he lodged up to January 28, 1933, 

Varcrex, 534,637. Class 1. Chemical substances used in manu 
factures, photography or philosophical research and anti-corrosives, 


marks can 


but not including caustic alkalies or alkali salts of carbonic acid 
and mixtures thereof. Rex Campbell & Co., Ltd., 7 Idol Lane. 
Kastcheap, London, E.C.3. August 31, 1932, 

Pyralux. 536,103. Class 1. Chemical substances used in mann 


factures, photography, or philosophical 
sives. Nobel Chemical Finishes, 
Millbank, London, S.W.1. 


research, and = anti-corro 
Lid., Imperial Chemical House, 
October 1932. 





536,104, Class 4. Raw, or partly prepared, vegetable, anima 
and mineral substances used i manufactures, not included in 
other classes. Nobel Chemical Finishes, Ltd. October 27. 1932. 


Bismex. 535,944. Class 3. Chemical substances prepared for usé 
in medicine and pharmacy. May & Baker, Ltd., Garden Wharf, 
Church Road, Battersea, London, S.W.11, October 21, 1932. 


Opposition to the registration of the following trade marks cai 





be lodged up to February 4, 1933, 

Supervar. 535,048. Class 4. Linseed oil for use in manufac 
tures. The British Oi] & Cake-Mills, Ltd., Unilever House, Black 
friars, London, E.C.4. September 19, 1982. 

- e 
Carbon Bisulphide Dangers 
Prosecntion under Conveyance Regulations 
HARDMAN AND Hotpen, Ltp., chemical manufacturers, of Miles 


Platting, Manchester, were the defendants at the Manchester City 
Police Court on Wednesday, January 11, when an unusual prosecu- 
tion was heard under the Bisulphide of Carbon (Conveyance of) Regu- 
lations, a summons having been taken out at the instance of Chiet 
Inspector Cole, of the Weights and Measures Department of th 
Manchester Corporation. 

Chief Inspector Cole explained to the Bench that Police Sergeant 
Rudge noticed a motor lorry in a principal street of the city drawing 
a tank wagon marked ‘*Bisulphide of Carbon."' The 
found to contain 680 gallons of the spirit, but it 


Wagon was 
Was not the regu- 
lation type of conveyance, not being constructed of the proper fire- 
resisting material, and also being without 
contents of the tank wagon 
caught fire there would 


a covering shield. = Th 
highly inflammable, and if it had 
been an explosion in the busy 
along which it was passing, with possible serious consequences. 


were 
have street 

Ser- 
geant Rudge, in corroborating this statement, added that the wagon 
itself was covered with a deposit of pitch. 


A representative of the firm said that the wagon had been sent 
out inadvertently as the usual wagon was under repair. The firm 
kept three regulation wagons for the conveyance of the material, 
but the others happened to be in full use at the time. There wer 


two separate compartments of the wagon in question, and for greater 
safety there were no real outlets, the contents being blown out at the 
end of the journey, 

The chairman (Mr, S. Was on 
of repute and long standing, and they ought to have known better 
than to break a very important regulation for the public safety. A 
fine of £10 was then imposed. 


Chester Thompson) said the firm 
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From Week to Week 





\n INDEX TO VoLtumME XXVIL oF Tite Curmicat AGE is published Pus INstiruTe or Puysics has published in pamphlet form the 
1 this issue. It will be found inside the back ver, whence lecture by Dr. G. C. Simpson on ‘Physics in Meteorology,’? which 
can readily be detached for bind rposes is delivered to the Institute on November 2. This lecture formed 
AN OIL TANK EXPLODED at the storage installation of Shell Me ce eighteenth of a series entitled **Physics in Industry.”’ 
nd BP. Ltd., at Stanlow, near Ellesmere Port, on January + rh tHe INstTiTUTE OF CulEMISTRY has published the fifteenth Streat- 
continued for twenty-one urs, but no other tank caught ! feild Memorial Lecture, entitled **Rubber,’’ by the late Mr. William 


und no further damage was done. \. Williams, who died en December 29, when his lecture was about 











Tuk MANCHESTER SECTION f tl Britis Association of C in The lecture was read on November 18 by Professor 
p hold a meeting at the Grat Hotel, Manchester, on Januat Cee is in the unavoidable absence of the author. 

° B oa d nos : 89 ha a \ SOCIAL, organised by Mr. 1 ek. Johnson, under the aus- 
a 5 5 pices of local sections of the British Association of Chemists, the 
Institute of Chemistry and the Society of Chemical Industry, will 
sLE INCREASE in the value of chemicals, » held at the Midland Hotel, Birmingham, on January 17, at 7.30 
lves, imported into the Irish Free m. Admission will be by ticket, obtainable from any of the local 
vember, 19352, goods 1 he value ot section secret it 2s. Od., including buffet refreshments. Ladies 

luring © 1 The imports spec ed 

f 1931 amounted to £85,532 





CALCUTTA CLAIMS TO POSSESS one of the best paint works in India 


ORT O P ™ Cx 2 1 hi , , . ‘ ; ; : ‘ 
Pik REPORT OF THE RADIUM INFERENCE, Un My 1 the Shalimar Paint, Colour and Varnish Co. which the members 





ord { wson of Penn shlis Done . ry 6. rec lc fres] OSsi- <- . : . ° ‘2: 
Lord Dawson Penn, pu 1 January 6, pda asad the Calcutta Branch of the Institution of Engineers visited re- 
es in the campaign against cance It presents striking cast centiy. Phe works manufacture paints of various kinds and varnishes 
: establishment um unit contain 5 el j 


most modern lines with up to date machinery equipped, and 





























ng not less than live products find ready market in India. It is interesting that the 
Mr. Artucr B. of the American firm makes all the tins, kegs, and drums required as containers fot 
Chemical Societ who served as president-elect of that Society in ts finished goods. 
1932, is president for 1933. The new president-elect is Mr, L. Reese, Te re es , - r . 
i ie ARR eran oo ae Rhunk COE GIO ee . \ © oD. I AST WEEK that me gotiations oan pro- 
ener Pont ceeding with a view to obtaining a suitable site at ( rook Co. (Dur- 
—_* am) for the establishment of a new industry, which will be based 
AN OBVIOUS PRINTER'S ERROR in our reference to Redfern’s upon wufacture of paint, disinfectant, dyes, and metal polish 
Rubber Works, Ltd., in page 647 of THe Cuemicat AGE of Decem- from. coal products. \ company has already been formed to 
er 31 made it appear that a mild steel road tank for carrying hyd evelop the project, which, it is expected, will provide employment 
orice acid was lined with a 3 ft. 6 in f acid resisting ebonite. for about 400, in addition to stimulating operations at the local col- 
[he lining was actually 3-16ths of an 1 thick eries and by-product works from which it is intended to obtain the 
a 
Tne Ostwatp Memoria Lecture will be delive y Profess Ra aa 
IF. G, Donnan, in the chemistry lecture theatre, University of Liver \s THE RESULT OF AN ACTION in the Probate Division of the High 
> January 27, at 6 p.m., admission free, without ticket. At Court of Justice concerning the will and codicils of Mr. Richard 
formal dinner will be held in the evening at t Adelphi Hote Tilden-Smith, of 47 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W., 
Those desiring t vd the d shou unicat th D id formerly of Adelaide House, King William Street, London, E.C., 


R. A. Morton, Chemistry Department, The t1 sity of Liverpool, i director of the National Metal and Chemical Bank, and principal 
v January 20. proprietor of the Tilmanstone Collieries, Dover, who died in th 








RECENT WILLS include i Rig Hon. Sir Horace Curzon House 0s Cena se Dece mber 18, 1929, aged 64 bas further 
Munket. FS. of Dhe Crea House. Werteidec. Surrey, chairman codicil has now been proved and the estate re-sworn as of the gross 
John Bowes and Partners, nd < it ‘ f the u i A:550,495, \ th net person ilty £686,996 (instead of 4,409,190 

my cae £64,033; Mr. James Flen gross, with net personalty £.330,433, as originally sworn). 
ex, Kirkcudbrightshire, chemical manufacturer, of Falkirk, a direc- Mr. N. EtMstte, senior British Trade Commissioner in South 
of the Ross Creosote and Fuel Oils Storage Co., Ltd., and of the \frica, is now in this country on an official visit, and will be avail- 
Scottis Tar Distillers, Ltd., personal estate Great Britain, ble at the offices of the Department of Overseas Trade during the 


















£-405,.35 | dd January 30 to February 4 for the purpose of interviewing 
manufacturers and merc! s interested i he export of Unite .ing- 
LIABILITIES EXPECTED TO KANK FOR DIVIDEND A47 1 gecesi ne ie ieee i ign Rpart os United King 
lin tatement of afian Kanal los ‘ave om goods to the Union of South Africa and to Southern Rhodesia. 
. sed in the statement ol s i Samu 26, I “ seegpae “hs rs - 
me | Cal ts Castile Brom ay 134 held their statutory Mr. Elmslie will also visit a number of industrial centres in the pro- 
‘ edars, Castle romw ich, ose creditors held elr statut 2 : : ; “paar 
the offi Sey eee n Official R inn Januar neces. Firms desiring interviews with Mr. Elmslie in London or 
i the otfices of t! rmiinghain Neral PCelVeE on nuart om a “1 ° . 
asset fter deduct <i “fe 6 F a form arding his arrangements to visit provincial centres 
( assets, afte deducting rent ‘ ms ‘ € t . ee : . 
i te aie Rtader : . i hic fail to “liability eae should the Comptroller-General, Department of Overseas 
. . The debtor attributed his failure to bility as guarantor « : . 
F ol i i » 9 matter v left aaa Offic it Oueen Street, London, S.W.1, quoting the reference 
"i ‘ , d con he matte vas left w ¢ ftic ws 
Re r I public will take plac n February 1 Se 
OFFICES of nited r Softeners cted at e 
Puke NEW OFFIC tt i I t Obituary 
(;unnersbury to provide commodatior for th: 
rm’s growing technical and « rojat stall, has been named Mk. Thomas Twysam, F.I.C., metallurgist, of Redcar, Yorks, 
‘Permutit House. It comprises analytical and researcl DOr: from injuries received through being knocked down by a motor van. 
t s, an experimental and testing station, drawing offices, an assem- : ieee : SES 2 
: P LPL DE ees if SeeSe Mr. James Matrcorm, late of the Glebe Sugar Refining Co.; at 
vy depot for ermutit domestic water softeners destined for insta - . 2. acggagl 
A . or ae f England: and off PRE | sai Corda Kames, Argyllshire, on January 7. 
” 1 tine out oa iand, and oifices It he tec cal, sales an oe ¢ 
dvertising departments The register offices, showroom and Mk. Craupe M. THompsox, M.A., D.Se., Emeritus Professor of 
omestic water softener department remain at Aldwych House, and = Chemistry at the Cardiff College of the University of Wales at his 
water purification plants will be manufactured as at present at thr residence in Park Place, Cardiff, in his 77th year. 
company’s Lightpill Tron Works, Stroud. Mr. GILBerT CouGate, a director and formerly chairman of the 


Coigate-Palmolive-Peet Co., has died suddenly from a heart attack 
t his New York residence, aged 74 years. He was a grandson of 
Mr. William Colgate, the founder of the Colgate toothpaste concern. 


Ar A MEETING of the Nottingham Sect 
Chemical Industry on January 19 at the Dert 


Mr. J. Arthur Reaveil will give a paper on 















g 
Plant.” He will : the rect appl Mr. Atbert S. Cook, of Jesmond, associated for over 46 years 
—— processes, particwlarty 10s the treatm # { whensapscoe 5 h the firm of Allhusen, which later became the Newcastle Chemi- 
is in varnish making, the direct application of electric heating ! Co. (later absorbed by the United Alkali Co., Ltd.). Mr. Cook 
ee en A Oe aa eee Be Seer, eee s secretary of the United Alkali Co. when he retired. 
Maintaining r tively w temperatr 1 rences between the elec- 
tric elements and the oils or varnishes, the subsequent maintenan Mr. GeorGe Campnett, Mayor of Darlington and a prominent 
of the oil at given temperatures by thermostatic control, and the cal industrialist, on January 8. Councillor Campbell, who was 
pplication of electricity in the chemical industry in « n Ww 55 vears of age, was a member of the firm of Ferguson, Wild and 
fluid neat tran The paper will so deal w he latest Co., ore importers, of Middle sbrough, and a director of the Chemical 
method of prep f certain suspensions, by which a magma is nd Insulating Co., Ltd., Darlington, and the Eston Sheet and Gal- 
produced with a constant solid content, 1 whereby drying can tak anising Co., Ltd. He was also an underwriter at Lloyds, and much 
place to produc powder of constant moisture content The meth # his business was connected with-the shipping of Spanish ore. ° He 
minates all filter presses, rotary filters and drving after filtering. s chiefly responsible for the establishment of the chemical factory 
bviates any grinding. a t Cockerton about four years ago. 
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Commercial Intelligence 


The following are taken from printed reports, but we cannot be 
responsible for any errors that may occur, 


Mortgages and Charges 


NO'TE.—The Companies Consolidation Act of 1908 provides 
that every Mortgage or Charge, as described therein, shall be 
registered within 21 days after its creation, otherwise it shall be 
void against the liquidator and any creditor. The Act also pro- 
vides that every Company shall, in making its Annual Summary, 
specify the total amount of debts due from the Company in respect 
of all Mortgages or Charges. The following Mortgages and 
Charges have been so registered. In each case the total debt, as 
specified in the last available Annual Summary, is also given— 
marked with an *—followed by the date of the Summary, but 
such total may have been reduced.] 


BRITTOL SYNDICATE, LTD., London, S.W. (M., 14/1/33.) 
Registered December 28, £1,000 debentures, part of £20,000) (not 
ex.) ; general charge. *£5,000,) April 29, 1932. 

“DURO” (ALL BRITISH) PRODUCTS, LTD. (late Duro 
Varnish Co., Ltd., and Surrey Varnish and Enamel Co., Ltd.), 
London, S.W. (M., 14/1/33.) Registered December 28, series of 
£4,000 (not ex.) debentures, present issne £2,850: general charge. 
Nil, August 14, 1931. 

Satisfactions 
BRYANT & MAY, LTD., London, E., match manufacturers. 


December 31, of deben 
to extent of €500,000. 


(M.S., 14/1/33.) 9 Satisfaction registered 
registered November 29, 1922, 

“pURO” ALL BRITISH PRODUCTS, LTD. (late Duro Var 
nish Co., Ltd., and Surrey Varnish and Enamel Co., Ltd.). 
London, S.W. (M.S., 14/1/33.) Satisfaction registered December 
Ys, £2,000, registered July 1, 1932 


London Gazette, &c. 
Notice of Intended Dividend 
NEWTON VITREO-COLLOID (1928). 

bury House, King Street, St. James's, London. 


receiving proofs, January 20. Liquidator, H. C, 
Waterloo Place, London, S.W.1. 


ture stock 


THE J. M. LTD., Kings- 
Last day. for 


Waddington, 1 





Manufacturing Chemist’s Affairs 
Meeting of Creditors 


\ MEETING of the creditors of H. E. Stevenson and Co., manufacturing 
chemists, 122 Great Suttolk Street, London, S.E.1, was held on 
January 3, at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London E.C., 
when a statement of affairs was presented which disclosed liabili- 
ties of £21,833 17s. 4d., of which £725 13s. 1d. was due to the trade. 
The bank were partly secured creditors for £61,126 19s. 3d., and they 
held securities valued at £/1,018 15s., leaving £108 4s. 3d, to rank 
as unsecured. In addition, there was a loan creditor for £51,000, 
and it was pointed out that that claim represented the security which 
had been loaned to the bank in order to secure the overdraft. Th 
assets consisted of cash in hand £1 2s., stock in trade £7306 10s. 11d. 
valued at £200; piant and furniture and fittings £117 2s. estimated 
to produce £230; book debts £762 11s. Od., put down at £50; and pay- 
nents in advance £2, making a total of £283 2s. After allowing 
£07 1s. 3d. for preferential claims, the net assets were £186 os. od., 
or a deficiency of £51,647 16s. 7d, 

It was reported that the debtor (H. E. Stevenson) had 
business for over 20 years. The trade was of an export nature and 
profits at one time had been earned of between £1,200 and £71,400 a 
year. The drawings had been about £-1,000 per annum up to a faw 
years ago, when trade began to decline and the withdrawals wer 


been in 


reduced. 

A resolution was passed in favour of the estate being dealt with 
under a deed of assignment, with Mr. Lingard, of Lingard, Middle- 
ton, Dann and Co., Elden Street House, E.C.2, as trustee. 


SULPHURIC 


ALL STRENGTHS 
Hydrochloric, Nitric, Dipping, Hydrofluoric, 
Lactic, Perchloric 


F. W. BERK & Co., LTD. 
Acid and Chemical Manufacturers since 1870. 
106 FENCHURCH ST. LONDON, E.C.3 


one? t 3874. Wires: Berk, Fbone, London 
cane we 3 Stratford E., and Morriston, Glam. 
TAS Ch.145 


e . . 
Chemical Trade Inquiries 
The following trade inquiries are abstracted from the ‘‘Board 
of Trade Journal.’’ Names and addresses may be obtained from 
the Department of Overseas Trade (Development and Intelligence), 
35 Old Queen Street, London, S.W.1 (quote reference number). 


Australia.—A Sydney firm of general merchants desire to secure 
the representation, for the whole of Australia, on a basis to be 
arranged, of United Kingdom suppliers of heavy chemicals, 
(Ref. No, 34.) 

Canada.—An important firm of hardware dealers at London, 
Ontario, desire to find a United Kingdom source of supply of 
heater element plates made of steatite. A sample of plates required 
can be seen at the Department of Overseas Trade. (Ref. No. 37.) 

Belgium.—A representative established at Liége and having a 
branch at Brussels wishes obtain the sole representation of 
United Kingdom manufacturers of scientific instruments: control 
ling and measuring apparatus; industrial products as used by iron 
and other metallurgical works, electric power stations, collieries, 
textile works, ete. He would cover the whole of Belgium by an 
exclusive agency, otherwise the Walloon districts, particularly 
Liege. Business would be on a cominission basis. (Ref. No. 45.) 

Germany.—A commission agent established at Berlin wishes to 
obtain the representation of United) Kingdom manufacturers of 
aniline dyes for the cloth and ha trade. Agency would be on a 
commission basis and would cover North Germany. Correspondence 
nay be in English. (Ref, No, 50, 

Greece.—-A commission agent in Salonica desires to secure the 
agency, on a commission basis, of United Kingdom manufacturers 
and exporters of pharmaceutical products. (Ref. No. 51.) 


desires to 


Roumania.— A Bucharest obtain 
representation of United Kingdom exporters of heavy chemicals for 


COMMISSION agent in 


the Tanning and Textile Industries. (Ref. No. 58. 
Switzerland.—An agent established at Zurich wishes to obtain 
the representation of United Kingdom of patent medicines and 


pharmacenticals on a commission basis. Correspondence may be in 
English. (Ref. No. 60.) 

Tunis.—A commission agent in Tunis wishes to reprsent, on a 
commission basis, a United Kingdom firm manufacturing  paraftin 
and kerosene, (Ref, No, 61.) 

Netherlands East Indies.—A leading firm of wholesale import 
druggists in Batavia, also established in other parts of Java, and 


in Sumatra, wish to receive offers and catalogues from Umited 
Kingdom suppliers of analytical and balances. 
Illustrations of the types preferred can be seen at the Department 


Trade, 35 Old Queen London, S.W.1. (Ref. 


pharmaceutical 


of Overseas 
No. 64.) 
Netherlands East Indies.—A well-established Anglo-Dutch firm 


in Bandoeng, with branches in other parts of Java, wishes to obtain 


Street, 


the agency of a United Kingdom firm exporting medinm types of 
commercial balances. (Ref. No. 65.) 

Egypt.—The Commercial Secretary to the Residen¢ v, Egypt, 
reports that the Egvptian Ministry of Public Works is calling for 


tenders, to be presented in Cairo by February 14, 1933, for the 
supply of mineral lubricating oils. (Ref. B.X. 7483.) 
Egypt.—The Commercial Secretary to the Residency, Egypt, 


reports that the Director of Stores, Department of Public Health, 


Cairo, has issued a call for tenders for the supply of paints, var- 
nishes, hardware, soft soap, etc., required by the Department of 
Public Health for the vear 1933-34, Copies of the specifications 


} 


and conditions of tender are available for purchase at the Office 
of the Chief Inspecting Engineer to the Egyptiar ment, 41 
Tothill London, S.W.1, price Is., and can be inspected 
by interested firms at the Department of Overseas Trade (Room 
85a), 35 Old Queen Street, London, S.W.L, until January 19.) A 
few copies are als loan, Ref, No, 25014*33. 
United States.._A established in New York 
City desires to obtain the representation of United Kingdom manu 
facturers of heavy chromium. steel 1 for chemical 


and 
plant. (Ref, No. 74.) 


OLEUM all strengths) 


Sulphuric, Battery, Dipping. 
Muriatic, Nitric, and Mixed Acids. 


SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL Ltd. 


With which is amalgamated WILLIAM PEARCE & SONS, Ltd. 
WALSINGHAM HOUSE. SEETHING LANE, E.C.3. 


Works: SILVERTOWN, E.16, 
© Hydn chioric, Fen, London,” 


Gover! 


Street, 


available for 


COTIMNISSIOL egent 


castings 


parts 


Teiepbone : Royal 1165 
Telegrams 





GLYCERINE 


GET-2-25 


We supply all grades for pharmaceutical and 
industrial = purposes. May we have your 
inquiries °? 


GLYCERINE, LTD. 
Blackfriars, London, E.C.4 


Phone : Central 7474 Telegrams : Glymol, Lud, London 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF 
CHEMISTS 


Over £8,250 paid 
Appointments Bureau 


Unilever House. 


Unemployment Insurance. 


Legal Aid. Income Tax Advice. 


Write for particulars to — 
GENERAL SECRETARY 
B.A.C. 


“ EMPIRE HOUSE,” 
175, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, W.1 


Phone: Regent 6611 


P  agielongnggons please note that the latest hour at which 
we can accept advertisements for insertion in these 
columns each week, is 10 o’clock on Thursday morning. 


AGENCY VACANT 


\N TED firms with technical salesmen, on agency terms 


in Lancashire, West of England, Ireland and Scotland, 
to introduce patented scientific products of highest quality 
and repute in connection with the scouring of cotton, wool, 
and artificial silk, to all classes of the textile industry. Box 


No. 14601, THE MICAL AGE. Bouverie House, 


E.C.4. 


CHE 154 Fleet St., 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED 
Twenty-seven words Is. 6d.; every additional nine words 6d.) 


Office of this Journal,” in which case our 
and charged as nine words. 


(Prepaid 
Keplies can be received “Box 
address is included in cost of advertisement, 


OYS of good character, well-trained and eager to work, 
will be gladly recommended by the Warden of the John 


Benn Hostel, Bower Street, E.1. 


FOR SALE 


(is. per ue; tunimum charge 8s. Sixpence extra is charged 
when replies are addressed to Box Nutbers.) 


B* YUGH’S Patent Indestructible Drums and Kegs, also 

Plain Welded, Double-seamed or Corrugated Drums 
and Kegs, of every description, from 1 to 80 gallon.—4 Upper 
Parliament Street, Liverpool. Telephone: Royal 2685. 


felegrams: Superdrum, Liverpool. 


HARCOAL, ANIMAL and VEGETABLE, horticultural, 
burning, filtering, disinfecting, medicinal, insulating: 
also lumps ground and granulated: established 1830; con- 
tractors to H.M. Government.—THOosS. HILL-JONEs, LTD., 
‘Invicta ’’ Mills, Bow Common Lane, London, FEF. _ Tele- 
erams: ‘** Hill Jones Pop., London.’’ Telephone: 3633 East. 


| ay Pressure \utoclave by Pratchett) Bros., 2 ft. 6G in 
by 3 ft. Sin., for 400 lbs. pressure. 


tHoMAS Mn AND SONS. LTp.. Bolton. 


TCHELI 


| Victoria Street, 
| Cons. free 
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H’* DRAULIC PRESSES AND PUMPS. Large stock in 
London. Price quoted for adapting and erecting - - 


THOMPSON AND SON, Maria Street, Millwall. 
INXNERS by Werner and other makers, jacketed pans, dis- 
integrators, grinders, good stock.—C. F. Davis, LTD., 
Hatcham Koad, Old Kent Koad, London, S.E.15. 


*Phone 98 Staines. 
{ND us your inquiries for Copper |acketed Pans, Disinte- 
grators, Filter Presses, Werner Mixers, Edge Runners, 
Steel and Granite Refiners, Boilers, etc. 
HARRY H. GARDAM AND CO., LTD., STAINES. 


DYERS and Artificial Silk Manutacturers. 


re) 
T Yarn Poles tor Cotton, Wool and Silk 
Stoves Poles, Dye Boxes, Bobbins, Rollers, Yarn 
Barrows, etc. Special Lancewood and Canes, super- 
fine finish for Mercerisers. Prices on application.—CRAW- 
FORD'S TURNING MILLs, Paisley, Scotland. 


Special 
Dyers, 
Bogies, 


also 


Poles 


WANTED 


(ts. per line; minimum charge 8s. ay gh extra > | ae when 
replies are addressed to Box Numbe 


NTHRACENE RESIDUES. Wanted lots of about 
250/300 tons. Quote lowest price for delivery c.i-f. 
Ghent, Belgium, to F. J. RYLAND, Watford. 
NTHRACENE Residue, large quantities for export. re- 
quired. OTTO HAGEDORN, Richmond, Surrey. 


a RUSHTON, SON AND KENYON (Established 
1855). 
Auctioners’ Valuers and Fire Loss Assessors of 
CHEMICAL WORKS, PLANT AND MACHINERY 
York House, 12 York Street, Manchester. 
518 Central, 
iseanien: Manchester.”’ 


Telephone : 2317 and 2 Manchester. 


Telegrams : 
RINUING of every description of chemical and other 


materials for the trade with improved mills.—THos. 
HILL-JONES, LTD., ‘‘Invicta ’’ Mills, Bow Common Lane, Lon- 


don, E. Telegrams: ‘‘ Hill-Jones, Pop., London.’’ Tele- 
phone: 3633 East. 
\NTED Vacuum Pump, Geryk type, for laboratory. 


BM BROM, ae Oe 


London, 


PATENTS & TRADE MARKS 


(18. per line; minimum charge $6.) 


INGS PATENT AGENCY, LTD. (B. T. King, Regis- 
tered Patent Agent, G.B., U.S., and Can.), 146a Queen 
London, E.C.4. ‘‘ Advice Handbook,’’ and 
; 45 years’ ref. ’Phone: Central 0682. 
DVICE on Protection of Inventions and Registration of 
rade Marks. Send for free booklets. REGINALD W. 
BARKER AND CO., Patent Agents, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. 
Estab. 46 vears.) Telephone: Central, 1882. 


ATENTS obtained, trade marks and designs registered, 

at home and abroad.—GEE AND Co. (Patent and Trade 
Mark advisers to THE CHEMICAL AGE), 51-52 Chancery Lane, 
london, W.C.2. Telephone: Holborn 1525. Established 
1905. 


Hk Owners of Patent No. 312,126 are desirous of arrang- 


ing by way of licence or Stharerinn on reasonable terms 
for the commercial development in Great Britain of this 
invention, which concerns improvements in of relating to the 


manufacture ot Cast 
Douglas Elkington, 
born, 


iron, For 
Chartered 


address H. 
20 to 23 Hol- 


particulars, 
Patent Agent, 


London, E.C.1. 











